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INSTITUTES AND COLLEGES. 


—eperyrs? 


arnrty COLLEGE, LONDON. —For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION-and EXAMINATION, &c,, and for the GRANTING of CERTIFICATES 
and DIPLOMAS in MOSIC. ‘Institute 1872. 


Presiden’ ent—The EARL of ABERD = i : 
Warden—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, , F.R. 8. E, : 
Director of Bxamtations—Profersor JAMES Hag, Mus.B.- -+ 
* HIGHER EXAMINATIONS. 
The Examinations for the Diplomas and Special Certificates are held in January and 





uly. 
bn ——~~—LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
The Local Examinations in. Musical Knowledge are held in June and December, and the 
Local Rxaminatfons in 1 umental and Vocal Music on various dates, a list of me 
say bind on app d cuted, doe. cam be obtained post tree tevns the undersigned.” 
ons, forms of en ¢., can be obtain st free from the undersi 
eT "By order of the Academical 


Board, 
SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 


, . 


Mandeville-place, : Manchester-square, W. 





OYAL ‘ACADEMY of ‘MUSIC, ‘Tenterden - street, 
a ‘ Dasrons ; he QUEEN-and-the ROYAL FAMILY, 
cpl Dr. A. C. ith iu © 
NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT in October. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM-will-COMMENCE MONDAY, September 23, 


w. 





ENTRANCE aoe SATURDAY, September 1, at 11. 
For prospectus, &o, to i 
: ag hg JOHN GILL, Sensteny. 
Oo.L L. " GB »:O--F 


ORGANIST 8S. 





e Library will be CLOSED on Tuesd: 
Further arrangements. and particulars w 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury. per 


next. 
be duly ae ye 
E. TURPIN, Hon? Secretary. 





UILD OF ORGANISTS, 89, _ 89, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 
Patron:. The Right Rev. -the-LOR: ~LORD BISHOP of LONDON; 
_ President : sit HERBERT OAKELEY, Mus, Doc., LL.D. 
om SUMMER VACATION, - “ 
e Office of nild be CLOSED during th th of August 
of September, th iba ill bo. CLO can be answered until that t date. and until — 


By order of thé Council. 
MORETON HAND, Hon. Sec, 


SPECIAL N OTICES. 


J.T, FIELD, Sub- Warden, 








ONCERT 


AGEMENT. 
to Mr. Ambrose Austin), St. James’ 8 Hall, Piccadilly, undertakes 








GrovcrsTER ‘MUSICAL FESTIVAL. | 

: SEPTEMBER 3rd, 4th, 5 i, 4th, Sth, aud 6th, 1889. c 
mea ciiiinisnintan Madame ALBANTLIL 

TLLIAMS, - Mrs. ER BRERETON. 
Miss HID. 3 i . 
Ae EDWARD LOTS, Me weamionenas 
Mr, GTON | Mr. 5 

. Conductor... .... ... Mr. C. LEE WILLIAMS, 
Leader =... mp “Mr. CARRODUS. 


re 


Teka of Admission ~ SRisecvel Bent, Ibe. to ies Unreserved, 3, 64.-t0 Is, Serial 


Wen gulations, Programmes, Tickets, ke, apply to Maser, Partridge and Robin, 86, 


Mr. BASIL 1, TREE B (Successor 
the management’ 





| Under the Senction oe and A 


‘Beihaa yet cna nom iniga et Me 
{heartiipemiantnd ital ws desire to 
‘beau music.” 


SPECIAL NOTICES,—(Continued,) 
eee 
L,F2>8 TRIENNIAL _MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
OCTOBER sth,0th, 11t 11th, and 12th, 1889, 


Conductor—Sir ‘ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Band and Chorus of over 400 Performers. 


£ad 

SERIAL TICKET (admitting:to seven performances) Telioglnbeceece § 5 0 
SINGLE TICKET—Front pee ond Gallery— Morning 1 1-0 
vening 015 0 

- Second 8 Seats Morning 010 6 

9 Evening 0 7 6 

ee ” Saturday Bening Biatoes @ 015 0 

” First Seats a (B) 010 6 

Second Seats ,0 7 6 


ll these seats are numbered and reserved. 
tnaitontions for Senta, (with the amount required) will be.entéred and allotted as ye- 
mes can be had on application. All communications to be addressed 
- Festival O Ald, PRE 


, Municipel Buildings, Leeds. D BR. SPARK, Hoa. Seo. 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
THE ART OF SINGING, 


New Edition, Revised and Improved o 
COURSE of STUDY and PRACTICE for the VOICE. 








T. WALLWORTH. 
A Method as used by the Author The Royal Aca‘'e! tx Ak of . and u which he has 
. Iver M‘Kay, and other 


chltivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina V: 
successful Vocalists. 
Full Music Size, price 7s, ’ 





Tendon: HAMMOND. énd CO. {lite Jullien), 5, V 
oo) 


igo-atfeet; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27, treet, W. 





THE VOICE. 
_— 


A Complete Explanation of the Throat and ité Postion, | in Breathing and i in the Produc- 
tion of Voie will be found in 


LOCUTION, V.0OIC and GESTURE. 
By ace wnyt GAREY (Editor of “ *s Elocutionist’’). 
Rem for the Cure of H re Throat, &c, 





Rind ih and of ee a at_his residence, 49, 


London :* BEMROSE, “23, Old ‘Torts 





IN SIx GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 


oval of the Rev. Sir FRE GORE OUSELEY 
., and of Sir G. A. MA SEN Moe ee 4 


MUSICIAN :. ny ate fait tet ne. Pianoforte Students. 
Conta Anaipse of wellnown Piao ely arranged, enabling th o Pupil to 
. - unite 2 Btady of Musical Porm Ey ety Pita ease =a . 
Tinies:—“ A most 2m ‘work, written bya teacher of great ox to meet a 
een wee want. RS gg Ah pares a provides: fal a ie éritical analy — a honenter « = 
pieces in ves ¢ 
we have a great boon in ad Fi oe cee ootaitor both doth pone = reget A 
gn this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known. 
—**We are far from that there is ee for acquir- 


—*A kno ioect bom ts tanrpeon 
to ‘understand, 


School Board Chroziicle:—‘A useful book for earnest teachers.” % 


! Monthly Mastic Reseed. —" Wo. mtet valaabie week 6t the kind exists.” 


———— 


Were CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
Book and Music Sellers. 


t 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADYERTISEMENTS. 





PHEEEHEREPESESESEEEEE ir ial 
Per Per line (Displayed 
~s insertion. after. advts.). 
Special Notices (Front Page, as far as space will 
it,), Concerts, Theatres, Amusements, 
Picture Galleries, Dinners, &c., 4 lines or under... 4s. Cd. ...... Os. 9d. ...... 10s. Od. 
Publishers’ Annou ti es, — 
Houses and Apartments to Let, &c., 6 lines or 
eee oi osdaasbantsminsianeoie’ cage) ae ¥ Oe Rs ~ cssius . 6s. Od. 
Advertisements Over Leader, 4 lines or under ...... “ee ee —_ 
Paragraph Advertisements (under readirg matter), 
Se ee eee Mapes -—— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 4 lines or under...... Se 08;-GA. secs — 
Situations, Vacant or Wanted, 4 lines or under...... | Se S| ee ae 


Quarter, Half, or Whole Pages, as per arrangement with Manager. 








LIST or MUSIC PUBLISHERS, NEWSAGENTS, &c., or wHom “THE 
MUSICAL WORLD” may se PURCHASED or ORDERED. 








W.C Holmes Chapel-place. 
MacRae, Curtice ... 12, Catherine-street. Marriott ., Oxford-street. 
H. Vickers ............ Drury-court, Strand. | Chappell .. 50, New Bond-street. 
Messrs.Smith&Son 186, Strand. Cramer Regent-street. 
BR vccciosesccosmaseends 3, Holborn Viaduct, Weekes... Hanover-street. 
Es Southampton-row. Ascherberg m t-street. 
E.C. Woolhouse . 81, Regent-street. 
Marshall and Co..., Fleet-street. A, Hay +» Old Bond-street. 
Willing and Co......, Farringdon-st.Railway | Justice ..... ow St -street. 
Station. Shaw .... . 403, Oxford-street. 
Ww. Hole ........ . Chapel-place. 
John Blagdon......... 49, Hanway-street. Hopkinson .. « New Bond-street. 
TIS 1, Berners-st., Oxford-| Mills ............ . New Bond-street 
street. Willsher Fouberts-place, Great 
Kos BE, B06 cccvoesee 59, Great Marlboro’-st. Marlboro’-street. 
Ridgway .......00-0000 10, Argyle-street. Bewick Air-street, 4 
Templeton ........... 36, Great Portland-st. | Vickers, G. ........... Angel-court, Strand. 
Polytechnic..........+ Regent-street. 
FOPGyth  .ccccesccveeees Regent - circus and} Heywood, J. ......... Manchester, 
Manchester. M. L, Underwood... 5,Palace-avenue, White 
RiCORAL ......000.00.00000 Regent-street. Rock, Hastings. 





The Manager of “ THe Musican Wortp” will be glad to hear from all 
Music Sellers, Newsagents, <c., willing to take the paper on “sale or 
return” terms. 








CA BBO T'S 
PATENT 


ORGAN BUILDING SYSTEM. 


SOSSCHSFSSSCSCPSOSSOSOSOSOSOSSOSOSOSO®D 


Separate Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 
and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect Control of all 
Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without 
Loss of Efficiency, &c., &c. 


See Testimonials from 


The late Mr. J. STIMPSON. 

Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 

Mr. J. HEY WOOD, Birmingham. 
Mr. G. A: AUDSLEY, F.B.1.B.A, 
Mr, A. J, HIPKINS, F.S.A. 

&e., &e. 


Mr, W. T. BEST, 

Rev, Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. 
Dr. SPARK. 

Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. 

Dr, E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. 


SOSSSSSSSOSOSSSHSSOSSHSOHHSHHOSEHOOOOSSOOE 


APPLY to the SECRETARY: 


CASSON’S PATENT ORGAN COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
DEN Bits eB. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 


FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 


Without fatiguing the Voice. 


Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. ; 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d.; also in bottles for abroad. 








en 


ESTABLISHED OVER THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY. 











A. S. MALLETT, ALLEN and Co 
Contractors to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 


TYPE MUSIC PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, X,, 


OOOO S9OOO0S 8000008 SOOSGSOOSSSESO: 


? 


PORTRAITS. WINDOW BILLS. STATIONERY, 
(Speciality.) BOOKS. SHOW CARDS, 
POSTERS. CATALOGUES. PLANS, &c., &, 


SOSSSOHSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSOSSSOSOS 


68 & 70, WARDOUR ST., LONDON, w. 


Telegraphic Address—“‘ ASMAL,” LONDON. 





MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER and CO., 
MANUFACTURERS and IMPORTERS of all KINDS of STRINGS 


VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, 
Have always in Stock the Largest Assortment of any House in the World. 








6, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


THE KARN snc ORGANS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


D. W. KARN and CO., 
WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 








The Karn Organ is a reproduction of the Pipe Organ in miniature, of pre-eminent value 
as an effective music exponent for the Home. 

OUR AIM has not been to see how cheaply an organ can be built, but How Cheaply a- 
First-Class n can be made. 

OUR CLAIM is that we are building organs equal to, if not surpassing all others, at the 
very lowest reasonable prices. 


COMPARISON CHEERFULLY INVITED. 








NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and PRICE LISTS FREE of the SOLE 
EUROPEAN AGENTS: 


THE SCHREIBER PIANO COMPANY, 


3, NEWMAN MANSIONS, NEWMAN STREET, 
LONDON, Ww. 








PATENTS. 
—@—— 


This list is specially compiled for “THz Mustcan Worup” by Messrs. 
RAYNER & CASSELL, Patent Agents, 37, Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 
10,356. An improvement in banjos.—MatTrHEw Jarvis, 62, Great Eastern- 

street, London, July 17th. 
11,470. Improvements in automatic cylinder pianos.—ALEssANDRO CaPR0, 
34, Southampton-buildings, London, July 17th. 
11,508. Improvements in the construction of pianofortes.—James Yat 
Jounson, 47, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, London (Gustave Lyon, Paris). 
11,586. Improvements in organs constructed on the tubular pneumatic 
eg 2 cage Freperick BrinpiEr, George-street, Shef- 
eld, July 20th. 


SFECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. d. 
10,526. Jounson and Broox. Lids for drums, &c. 1888 8 
9,899. SpRATLEY. Violin, &c., 1888 6 
13,277. Keury, Sound post for violins, &e. 1888 4 
8,684. Epwarps Portfolios. 1889 8 


The above Specifications may be’had of Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 


Patent Agents, 37, Chancery-lane, London, W.C., at the prices mentioned. 
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ASCHER BBE RG 
PIANOS. 


he th ed 











"I only perform an act of justice 
-— when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 
Respectfully, 


VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 


















| ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
211, REGENT STREET, W. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 





1 Insertion (not exceeding 4 lines) ........1010000 £0 20 
13 #a@ sine. > cence iansckinas ee ae 
26 = do. RE een ee ee 115 0 
62 do, a. cipemasemn abe aeben 3 3 0 


Payable in advance. 








CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HamItton Terrace, N.W. 





TENORS. 


PIANOFORTE. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed to 
40, Fincuiey Roan, St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 


Mr. IVER McKAY, 
Opera, Oratorio, and Concerts, 
1, MitnerR Square, Lonpoy, N. 


Mr. HENRY LLOYD, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
c/o E. Ivrmey, BretHoven Hovsz, 
WoonGranGeE Rp., Forzst Gate, E. 











Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.), 
L, Mus. Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
of Harmony and Composition, Singing and Voice 
Production, 


70, Park Roap, Haverstock Hii, N.W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
12, WESTBOURNE ParK TERRACE, W. 


Mr. F. 8T. JOHN LACY, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Vocalist (Baritone), 
Fitzroy MANSION, CHARLOTTE Sr., FitzRoy Sq.,W. 


Mr. H. MARTIN VAN LENNEP, 
Teacher of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
Address—7, WimPoue St., CAVENDISH Square, W. 


Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.AM., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, Dorset. 


Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, Rucktince AVENUE, WILLESDEN Junc., N.W. 























VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 


Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
BosworrtH Hovsz, HusBanp’s Boswortu, RuGBY. 


Miss PATTI WINTER, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
c/o N. Vert, Esq., 6, Corx Srreet, W. 


Miss EDITH DESMOND, 
Opera and Concerts, 
c/o NoLAN and Jackson. 


Miss JULIA JONES (Soprano) 


Begs that all communications respecting Oratorios, 
Concerts, £0., will be addressed to . 


4, St. Toomas’s Rp., FinsBury Park, Lonpon, N. 


Miss KATE FLINN, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
41, WeLBeck Street, CAVENDISH SQuarRE, W. 


Madame ISABEL GEORGE, L.R.A.M., 
Concerts ana Oratorio, 
29, ALBANY STREET, ReGent’s Park, N.W. 


























CONTRALTOS. 


Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLoucesTeR CrEscaNT, Recent’s Park, N.W. 





Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
Otp TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 


Mr. PAYNE CLARKE, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, IstinaTon, N. 


Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON. . 
Goruic Lopes, LorpsuiP Lang, 8.E. 


Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. STeEPHEN’s AVENUE, 
SHEPHERD’s Busu, W. 


Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
40, STANLEY GARDENS, BewsizE Park, W. 


Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 
Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio, 
Address F. A. Scuwas, Agent,‘ 
11, East 277rH Str., New Yor« Ciry. 


Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, Upper Mount Srreet, DusLin. 


BARITONES. 


Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD, 
Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts, 
clo N. Vert, Esq., 6, Cork STREET. 


Mr. FREDERICK KING, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
19, CANFIELD GARDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 


Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED Roap, 
West Dutwicu, S.E. 


Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE, 
Oratorio, Opera, and Concert, 
63, StrarFORD PLAck, BUCKINGHAM GaTE, S.W. 


Mr. ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone of the London Ballad Singers), 
Oratoriso, Concerts, &c., 


30, LancasTeR Roap, Notrine HI, W. 


Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
ScANDINAVIAN CLUuB, 80 and 81, Stranp, W.C. 















































Madame de LLANA 


(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 
is open to accept engagements for Concerts and “ 4} 
omes’’ and a limited number of lessons. Address; 


25, GRovE GARDENS, HaNover Garzs, N.W, 
Madame SOPHIE TUESKI, 
Concerts, At Homes, Lessons, 
4, ENpDsLEIGH STREET, Tavistock Squarg, W.C, 


cmon 











.Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 


Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 


c/o Mr. ALFRED Mout (Sole Agent), 
26, OLD Bonn Srreerr, W, 


Mr. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST, 


Telegraphic Address : 
** Heatgy’s Agency,” LoNnpon. 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano), 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 


Address to Business Manager: W. B. Hzatey, 
10a, Warwick StreEkt, W, 


Madame WILSON-OSMAN, A.R.A.M., 
(SOPRANO), 
Opera, Oratorie, and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. Hzatry, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W, 


Miss AMY FLORENCE (Soprano), 
Opera, Concerts, Oratorios, At Homes, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W, 


Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano), 
Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick STREET, W. 























Mdlle. HELENE HASTREITER (Contr,), 
Opera, Oratorio, and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 


Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK SrrReEzt, W. 


Miss MARGUERITE HALL (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, . 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Srrett, W, 


Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, Opprpans Roap, Preimrose Hitt, N.W., 


or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Steet, W. 

















HARP. 





Mr. W. T. B. 
Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Esury Steerer, Beteravia, 8.W. 











Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. GUITAR. 
Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO, Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Concerts and Oratorio, GUITARISTE, 
2, SEDGMOOR VILLAS, CAMBERWELL, S.E. Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, has 
seturned to town, 


Private Lessons Given. 


Miss LENA LITTLE, 
Concerts, 
42, NorFoLkK Square, Hypr Park, W. 


Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, 
56, Ducness Roap, Epasaston, BirMInaHAM, 














The FRASER QUINTET. 

Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 
cello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, Two Pianofortes, &c. 

For Engagements, for Concerts, “‘ At Homes,”’ Dinner 
and Garden Parties : 


121, ADELAIDE Roap, N.W. 





22a, Dorset STREET, Portman Square, W., 
where may be ha‘ her celebrated book, ‘‘ Learning the 
Guitar Simplified,” 10s. 6d, 











Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, Bexsizz Roan, N.W., 
or, Sole Agent: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick StrrReet, W. 


Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Srrezt, W. 


Mr. HENRY PHILLIPS (Tenor), 


Sole Agent: W. B. HzAury, 
10a, Warwick Srrezt, W. 


Mr. EERBERT E. TRORRD TES 70 NE), 


Concerts and Oratorio, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 














VIOLIN. 10a, Warwick StRezt, W. 
Signor LUIGI MEO, — Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass), 
Solo Violinist, Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio, 


** Poplars,’ HampPsTeaD HILL GaRpENs, 
Hampsreap, N.W. 
Pupils visited and received. 


Miss FREDA MARSDEN, 
(Solo Violinist), Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
Business Manager: Mr. Witsoxn Newron, 
THe Hitt, Purney, 








Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY. 
10a, WaRWICcK STREET, W. 


Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst.), 
Concerts, At Homes, &., 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick StRuet, Recent Street, W. 
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i f the Legion of Honour, 1878. Knight Commander of Villa Vicoza, 1883. 
Kxighthood Gold Medals at the principal International Exhibitions. 
OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS 
UPRIGHT IRON GRAND PIANOFORTES combine the elegance and convenience 
of the Cottage with the Perfection of Touch, Tone, and Durability of the Horizontal 
Grand. Prices from 40 Guineas aerate. : 
JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Makers to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
18, 20, 22, Wigmore-street, London, W. 





IANOFORTES (High-class) for the 1 Million, 


£10 10s. £1010s. Full compass, 7 ostares. Warranted. 
The LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited), 
IANOS. Originators of the “Ten Guinea” Pianoforte, 
P 64, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 





A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials r witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Hstablishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, London. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
ARENTS seeking ENGLISH or FOREIGN SCHOOLS, 
TUTORS, or GOVERNESSES for their Children are invited to write fully to 
J. F. MOON, M.C.P., 
8, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W., 
who will forward a and every requisite information free of charge. 
Particulars requi are: Age and sex of pupil, locality preferred (if any), and about 
what terms will be paid. Housekeepers, Nursery Governesses, and Companions are also 
recommended. Hours 11 till3. Saturdays closed. 





A UTH FESTIVAL PLAYS, in July and August.— 

Good SEATS for every Performance and TRAVELLING TICKETS, by all routes 

ean be had from THOS. COOK and SON, Ludgate-circus; 99, Gracechurch-street; 33, 
Piccadilly ; 82, Oxford-street ; 445, West Strand, &c. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
——_o—- 


*,* We hereby notify to all concerned that Mr. W. Pearce is 
no longer connected in any capacity with this journal. 


*,* The Business Departments of the Musitcat, WorLD are now 
under the management of Mr. L. V. Lewis, the Manager 
of “ The Observer,” 396, Strand, to whom all communica- 
tions must be addressed. Remittances should be made 


payable to the Proprietors. 


*.* All advertisements for the current week’s issue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 





*," MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tuz Epiror. Rejected MSS. cannot be returned unless 
accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


—_— @——. 
For United Kingdom. For Foreign Countries and Colonies 
Per Annum ... within Postal Union. 
» Halt. a Sick eset # 16-0 POC ARBRE ess sesicees cscs £017 0 
PIE. sesbvscseccscas oF it Half-year px chestadiies 0 8 6 
© QUINT cisccccrnsseay acs O 8 10| ,, Quarter oo... 044 


(Payable in advance.) 





FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


ee aaa 


Archdeacon Farrar is a man of admirable parts, but he is 
somewhat lacking in that temperate reason and sanity which are 
the most needful qualities of an art-critic. We shall not go so 
far as to say that to have accomplished the feat described by the 
ingenious Mr. Birrell as the elongation of the gospels was enough 
work for a single lifetime: but we certainly regret, alike in his 
interests and those of art, that he should have been tempted to 
deliver the very foolish speech or sermon which is now published 
in the “ Transactions ’’ of the congress held last year at Liverpool 
in connection with the “ National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Art and its Application to Industry.” No doubt it was 
well that, at that congress, some voice should be uplifted to tell of 
the high mission of art; but Archdeacon Farrar was scarcely the 
most fitting person to do it. Eloquence isa good thing, enthusiasm 
still better; but he who would drag the chariot of art by these 
horses alone will find himself carried wildly into very strange and 
uncomfortable roads. Let us, however, hear the views of this 
learned divine upon the mission of art. The following is the 
passage with which he concluded this most astounding and 
brilliant contribution to the Literature of Cant. 


* * 
* 


“Tn her highest reach Art reveals the unattainable; she is the 
interpretation of beauty in life under the light of the Incarna- 
tion. What the old Greek passion for Art lost by sensuousness, 
Christian Art gives back to us bathed in heaven : not only showing 
us ‘the beauty, the wonder, and the power, the shapes of things, 
their colours, lights and shades, changes, surprises—and God 
made it all—but revealing to us something of the grandeur of our 
own nature, and of that Eternal Home, where He for whose second 
coming we yearn, whose Incarnation we soon shall once more 
celebrate, has taken the Form of Man into the very midst of the 
great White Throne of God.” 

*,,* 

It is hard to imagine that Archdeacon Farrar really put forward 
these astonishing views in sincerity ; yet it is still more unimagin- 
able that he should, without deliberation and sincerity, ask his 
audience to accept such fatuity, bordering on blasphemy, as 
rational or credible. There is a section of the English public which, 
incapable of appreciating the true meaniag of a piece of art, con- 
trives to awaken in itself a certain mixture of sensuous emotion 
and religious hysteria, under the belief that so it will experience 
the genuine artistic feeling. Readers of these columns will not 
need to be assured that we are no advocates of art solely as its 
own end; that we see in it something which is indeed capable of 
touching the human spirit to finer issues; but history and common 
sense are alike opposed to the theories—if by such a name these 
absurdities are to be dignified—put forward by this brilliant Church- 
man, and shared, though in a less conscious way, by many of his less 
talented fellows. It is no doubt true that with certain of the early 
painters, such as Fra Angelico, art was, in some sort, a realisation 
of religious truths and visions otherwise unattainable; but it is 
equally certain that the greatest art of the Christian era has been 
essentially un-religious, concerning itself more and more with the 
human aspect of things, less and less with the divine. Art is the 
true Anteus; soaring aloft to a visionary heaven, she loses 
power, and falls feebly back; with her feet on solid earth, her 
strength is renewed, and, in the eternal struggle for a stronger 
life, a more virile virtue, she is the ultimate conqueror. 
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It may perhaps seem that views of the kind held by Arch- 
deacon Farrar are at least only amiable in their weakness and 
fatuity, and of no positive harmfulness. Were they his alone, this 
might be the case. Unfortunately, as has been already said, with 
the majority of Englishmen, they are made to do duty for all 
saner zesthetic consciousness. Given a poem in which Heaven and 
angels are spoken of, set it to shallow music—and, “ behold,” says 
the British public, “this is Art!” It is not art, though it may 
have some place therein. The artist could scarcely set himself a 
harder task than this, to teach his public that high religious 
intentions, and a pretty knack of imitation, are not the whole 
armour of art; and his task is not lightened by the persistency 
with which gaudy orators and superficial thinkers proclaim the 
contrary doctrine. 

** 

Some account was given, in our last issue, of the first concert of 
the London Military Band, which took place in Prince’s Hall on 
July 20. We were compelled, then, by exigencies of space to dis- 
miss the subject somewhat briefly, and now desire to call the 
attention of our readers to the excellent ends kept in view by the 
promoters of the band. The president is Sir Arthur Sullivan; 
the list of vice-presidents includes such honoured names as 
Grove, Hallé, Cowen, Mackenzie, Parry, Stainer, Prout, Bridge, 
Cummings, and Wingham, and the purpose set forth is the per- 
formance of the highest music for a military band with that com- 
pleteness of ensemble which has not hitherto been possible in a 
civil band, organised on military lines. The director of music and 
conductor is Mr. John Hill, and Mr. Dan Godfrey, jun., is the 
honorary conductor, while the band includes many well-known 
performers, most, if not all, of whom have attained celebrity as 
soloists. The movement is distinctly good, and we wish its 
originators all possible success. That there is a genuine 
need for such a band will not be disputed, although 
its full value, as a means of popular musical education, has 
not hitherto been adequately recognised. When it is con- 
sidered that, more than any others, military bands appeal 
directly to “the people,” it is certainly surprising that so 
few composers write original music for the purpose. For the 
working classes of all grades, orchestral music is quite inaccessible, 
for even at the Promenade Concerts, there is no free admission, 
whereas military bands, more often than not, play in the open air, 
where allmay hear without payment. Doesit not seem, then, that our 
native composers might very profitably direct some of their talent 
towards this work? A piece written for a military band has an 
infinitely greater chance of frequent performance and popularity, 
and there is no reason why music so composed should not be 
every whit as good as music written, say for the Richter orchestra, 
while, on the other side, the popular taste must necessarily be 
improved by the presentation of really good work. 

* #* 
* 

Mention was made last week of the performance in Philadelphia 
of Mr. Ferdinand Praeger’s “ Manfred.” ‘We omitted, however, to 
say that the concert at which it was given was in connection with 
the Festival held by the Music Teachers’ National Association. 
The warmth with which the work was received was doubly 
gratifying, sincethe audience was almost exclusively composed of 
leading American professional musicians. 

** 

For the Promenade Concerts at Her Majesty’s the following 
soloists are engaged:—Mesdames Antoinette Trebelli, Marian 
Mackenzie, Annie Lea, Rosa Leo, Hilda Wilson, Gomes, and 
Damian ; Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Maybrick, McKay, Oswald, and 








——$—$—$———— 


Lawrence Kellie; M. Vladimir de Pachmann, Herr Sehénberger, M. 
Johannes Wolff,and Mr. Howard Reynolds. The band will beled 
by Mr. Gilbert R. Betjemann. 


Miss Jenny Dickerson, who has been the leading contralto for 
the past four seasons of the Carl Rosa Grand Opera Company, 
sails for America, per s.s. City of Rome, August 7th, to fulfil im. 
portant engagements for concerts and opera with the famous 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra. 


We have received the prospectus of the Devonshire Park, East. 
bourne, for the summer season, from which it appears that the 
management are in no degree lessening their efforts to attract and 
gratify the visitors to that charming watering place. The perma. 
nent orchestra has been placed under the direction of Mr. Norfolk 
Megone, the able conductor of the Strolling Players’ Orchestra, and 
a large number of well-known vocalists have been engaged, in. 
cluding Mmes. Valleria, Mary Davies, Sterling, Miss Eleanor 
Rees, Mr. Guy, Mr. Harley, and Mr. Foli. 

*,* 

We regret that in our notice of a concert given at the Beethoven 
Rooms on the 18th ult. by Miss Charlotte Hanlon and Miss Selina 
Hall the Christian name of the latter lady was omitted. 

*,* 

We learn with pleasure that Mr. Ebenezer Prout’s book on 
“Harmony, its Theory and Practice,” will be published on or 
about the 10th of September by Messrs. Augener. 





THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL. 
——— 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 
BaYREvuTH, Juty-23rp, 1889, 

* This work I will most willingly submit to the severest test baved on 
my theoretical principle ; not that I constructed it after my system—for I 
entirely forgot all theory—but because I here moved freely, independent of 
all theoretical scruples, in such a manner that even during my labour! 
became conscious how far I had gone beyond my system. Believe me there 
can be no greater pleasure than an artist’s perfect abandonment whilst 
composing—such as I felt when working at my ‘ Tristan.’ ” 

So wrote Richard Wagner, and there is no stronger testimony to the 
spontaneity of the work than the work itself. Words and music have no 
longer a separate existence, but are merged in one great expression of 
intensest feeling, which seems, in its vastness, to embrace the joys and 
sorrows of the whole human race. In listening to “ Parsifal” one feels, 
somewhere within oneself, that one has kinship with a mysterious some- 
thing beyond one’s ken, that one is destined for something grander and 
nobler than mere existence, and ‘one comes away with a sense of 
having shared the baptism of Kundry, and almost wishing that, 
like her, one might die in a flood of divine ecstasy rather 
than awake once more to the careless outside world. But, though 
equally grand in conception, the effect produced by “Tristan” is 
widely different. The whole drama of “ Tristan ” is essentially human, 
and, as such, would probably appeal more strongly to the majority 
of people. It isthe great wave of human agony running through the 
work which makes it impossible to sit and listen unmoved. The drama 
becomes at once one’s own personal history: one identifies oneself, uncon- 
sciously, with the characters on the stage, and goes through every phase 
of the cruel fate which ordains that they shall love only to be torn asunder 
till death shall unite them for ever. The legend itself is many centuries 
old, and common to all climes, and has been treated, from time to time, in 
different ways by the poets of most nations. While keeping to the main 
points of the story, Wagner has made certain alterations which make bis 
version of the legend, without doubt, the finest poem which has ever been 
written on the subject. The first act opens on board the ship in which 
Tristan is conveying Isolde, the Irish princess, to Cornwall, to 
become the wife of King Mark. Tristan, some time before this, has 
killed Morold, an Irishman who was betrothed to Isolde. But, 
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being himself grievously wounded by a personal weapon, the remedy for 
which is known only to Isolde, Tristan assumes the name of Tantris and 
geeks her in order to receive healing from her hands. Ere long, however, 
she discovers his identity, from the fact that a splinter taken from Morold’s 
wound exactly fits intoa notch in the blade of Tristan’s sword. In her 
thirst for vengeance on the slayer of her betrothed, Isolde is about to slay 
the knight with his own sword, when a glance from his eye stays her 
uplifted hand. Tristan returns shortly to Cornwall. Here he finds-his 
uncle, King Mark, thinking, in answer to the earnest entreaties of his 
people, of getting married, in order to secure issue to his race. Tristan 
immediately thinks of the Irish princess, Isolde, and is forthwith sent over 
to Ireland to ask her hand in marriage for his uncle. On meeting, 
the knight and the princess become conscious that they love, but 
honour forbids the expression of any such feeling, so they use 
every effort to keep apart. It is at this point that Wagner’s drama 
commences. Isolde has now borne as much as she can bear, and 
under pretext of a peace-offering for the murder of Morold, she causes 
Brangine, her companion, to prepare a deadly draught which she offers 
first to Tristran and then drains to the dregs herself. But Brangine has 
filled the goblet, not with the deadly poison, but with a violent love potion. 
Instantly the spell begins to work. They stand and gaze upon each other 
in the highest ecstasy of earthly love, and then, unable longer to control 
their feelings, rush into each other’s arms, and there remain, lost in the 
realisation of their own great love, despite the fact that land is in sight 
and the sailors all around them. In Act II. Isolde, having been wedded 
to King Mark, meets Tristan by night, and the greater part of this act is 
taken up by one long, soul-stirring love-duet. Towards the end, however, 
the lovers are discovered by King Mark, who has been led hither by Melot, 
a jealous friend of Tristan. Tristan, longing for death, whither Isolde 
shall follow him, provokes Melot to fight, and, purposely rushing on to his 
adversary’s sword, is mortally wounded. Act III. shows the wounded 
Tristan lying at the point of death on a rocky couch on the coast of Brittany, 
whither Kurwenal, his faithful servant has carried him. Isolde, as one 
learned above all others in the art of the healing, has been sent for, but 
Tristan’s life is fast ebbing away. With feverish excitement he awaits the 
arrival of the ship which is to bring to him his healing love, but when Isolde 
- does at length arrive, the joy of once more beholding her is too great for 
Tristan, and with one last cry—* Isolde!” he sinks in her arms and dies. 
But without Tristan, Isolde may not live, their love is more potent than 
death itself, she must follow whithersoever he may lead, and still breath- 
ing words of love and longing, she sinks lifeless on the body of her hero, 
hers even in death, no longer parted from him, re-united for ever, in 
“highest bliss,” while King Mark, who has followed Isolde to Brittany, 
surrounded by his sorrowing followers, pronounces a blessing on the dead. 

Such is the Wagner version of this pathetic legend. To those who care 
to read it in its simplest forms, it may be foundin the “ Skirnisfér” of the 
Edda, and in the romances of Luce de Gast, Eilhard von Oberg, and Gott- 
fried von Strassburg, all written about the twelfth century. 

It is not sufficiently recognised by the disciples of Richard Wagner that 
they owe this magnificent drama in a great degree to the Master’s life-long 
and valued friend, Ferdinand Praeger. It was he who first suggested to 
Wagner the advisability of treating the subject musically, and continued 
to urge him to carry out the idea. 


The following was the cast for yesterday’s performance :— 


RIO servis 9s.si¥ pos stpncege sie ovp eve ceveessseere SEGRE VOR. 
ge tie is Herr Gura. 
Biss scepbcnew veruss thivke a . Frau Sucher. 
Ban's su itis 09g Oenh Ss vv ssoods Herr Fuchs. 
Se Rceriacench ini sne’ssh son ons nore ss S00 us Herr Grupp. 
Brangine (Isolde’s attendant) ............ Frau Staudigl. 

A Shepherd .......0..ccc:cssssseseeseessesseeee Here Guggenbihler. 
SEMEN vis kitacocckssésees Herr Dr. Gerhartz. 


Such a representation as that of yesterday needs no criticism. The 
artists are old favourites, and so were sure, beforehand, of a hearty 
reception. At the conclusion of the performance the applause was deafening. 
I suppose one is to understand by this that the audience was pleased, but to 
those who really appreciated the work, to those who caught the Master’s 
spirit, and realised the actual death of the lovers as he undoubtedly did, 
such an exhibition of “feeling ” was singularly inappropriate and distaste- 
ful, and, moreover, in direct opposition to the Master’s own expressed 
Wishes. I cannot refrain from mentioning with admiration the pathetic 
tenderness of Frau Staudig] in the first act, which, combined with a 
beautiful face, a graceful bearing, and a really magnificent voice, made her 
rendering of the character of Brangine a thing once seen, never to be for- 





gotten. Frau Sticher, as Isolde, was very impressive, and in the last act 
especially, succeeded in carrying her audience away with her completely. 
The scenery and costumes in this drama are very beautiful—indeed, those 
who have never witnessed the performance of a Wagner opera at Bayreuth 
can have no notion of the grandeur of the whole scenic effect. There is 
nothing like it anywhere else, though I hear a rumour that a theatre may 
be built apon the same plan at Brussels, capable of like wonders. 

One mistake in my letter of the 20th I must correct. I was then 
under the impression that Mr. Carl Armbruster was the sole conductor of 
the chorus, but have since discovered that the chorus masters are Herr 
Kniefe and Herr Porges. Mr. Carl Armbruster shares, I believe, the 
musical direction on the stage with several other professors, and certainly 


the result is all that can be desired. 
Juny 247TH. 


Before seeing “ Die Meistersinger ” one should have made acquaintance 
with the marvellous old town in which the cobbler-poet lived and died. It 
is almost impossible until one is imbued with the beauties of Nuremberg to 
grasp the true poetic spirit of “ Die Meistersinger.” Coming straight from 
Nuremberg here, as I did last week, the scenes impressed me more deeply 
than ever—they were so real. There stood the famous old castle, the 
churches of 8S. Lawrence and 8. Sebald, the walls, the towers, the quaint 
old houses with their steep red roofs, apparently just as I had left them 
last week. 

Of the music of “ Die Meistersinger ” I need say nothing, as it is already 
so well known to the English music-loving public, thanks to the energy of 
Dr. Richter, Mr. Augustus Harris, and the late Mr. Carl Rosa. Yesterday’s 
performance was the weakest of the three. «Here and there the tempo was 
very shaky, both in solo and chorus. Anything of this sort is particularly 
noticeable at Bayreuth, where one has learned loag since to look for per- 
fection. Doubtless at a second rendering all this will be different. In 
spite of inequalities, however, the performance was worth coming all the way 
from England tohear. The part of Eva is this year to be taken by Fraulein 
Lily Dressler and Frau Reuss-Belce alternately. The latter has sung in pre- 
vious years in the Blumen-Midchen’s chorus in “ Parsifal” but the former 
has hitherto taken no active part in the Bayreuth performances. Herr 
Gudehus is to take the part of Walther von Stolzing throughout, as he did 
last year, and the other principal parts are in the hands of old favourites. 

The cast for to-day’s performance was as follows :— 


OS ee . Herr Betz. 
Vols PORIGE .....0ccorcessesersvscecsesevccsccvece EGET WIEQREGS 
Kunz Vogelgesang .............::scseseee Herr Dippel. 


Herr Dr. Gerhartz. 
Herr Friedrichs. 
Herr Wehrle. 
Herr Grupp. 

Herr Denninger. 
Herr Gugginbihler 


Konrad Nachtigall........-...0.+.00se0s00e 
Sixtus Beckmeaser  ..........0+sssseeneeees 
ee ae 
I TID iss covisccin viewed ih omiioens 
Fe IRD © osc ccvvsisecinnssee de teouseven 
BIE Sig soy cnncdsguvocsncescescepsen teh 


Hermann Ortel .............::ssecseeeseeseeeeee Herr Gebrath. 
Hans Scharwiz ..... oe seseeeeeee, ~Herr Hobbing. 
Hans Folto ..........cssssesrserceeseseeece coves Here Selzburg. 
Walther von Stolzing ...................... Herr Gudehus, 
David (Sachs’ apprentice) ... Herr Hofmiiller. 
Eva (Pogner’s daughter) ... . Fraulein Dressler. 
Magdalena (Eva’s nurse)... Frau Staudigl. 
Night-watcher ................. Herr Ludwig. 





Thousands of persons are flocking into the town, and places are, in con- 
sequence, very difficult to obtain. Never have the tickets gone so rapidly, 
and I believe it is understood that this year’s festival will be a 
financial success. Iam sorry to see it announced that for the next two 
years there will be no festival. The programme for 1892 seems to be 
already decided upon—* Parsifal” and “Tannhauser” being the two 
works selected. 

At a reception at “ Wahnfried ” last night, Madame Wagner personally 
expressed her gratitude to the honorary secretary of the English Branch 
of the Wagner Society for the good work which was being done by the 
society in England in behalf of the Wagner cause. This should encourage 
the society to fresh efforts. The Neue Schloss is now being prepared 
for the Emperor and Empress of Germany and the Regent of Bavaria, 
who are expected to arrive here some time during the second or third week 
in August. The town is sure to be fuller than ever then, as royalty touches 
the hearts of men when even Music itself cannot doso. This being the 
case, how happy are those monarchs who, like the late King Ludwig of 
Bavaria, think it not beneath them to be called the servants of Art, and 
who strive by every means in their power to encourage in the hearts of 
their people a love for and appreciation of that which is calculated to raise 
and ennoble the human mind perhaps more than anything else—the divine 
gift of music! 
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SPEECH AND SONG. 
a 
. The August number of the “ Contemporary-Review” contains the second 
part of Sir Morell Mackenzie’s “ Speech and Song,” from which we extract 
two passages which should be read with much interest by all vocalists :— 

“The subject of the registers has been much debated by the learned, and 
still more, perhaps, by the unlearned ; it is the “ Eastern question ” of vocal 
physiology. Quite a considerable literature has gathered round it; philo- 
sophers have lost their tempers, and musicians have shown a plentiful lack 
of harmony in discussing it. The inherent difficulties of the subject have 
been increased by the fantastic terminology which has come down to us 
from a pre-scientific age, and by the erroneous observations of incompetent 
persons. I can touch only very lightly on the subject here, but those 
who may wish for a full exposition of my views on the matter 
may be referred to a little work which I published some years ago, 
and whieh has been translated, into eight languages.* It may be 
asked, What is a register? The best definition I can offer is that it 
is a series of tones of like quality produced by a particular adjustment of the 
vocal cords to receive the air-blast from the lungs. The question is what 
the “particular adjustment” is in each case. The first step towards 
clearing up the subject is to discard the terms “ chest” and “head” voice, 
which are meaningless and often misleading. Whatever number of re- 
gisters there may be, and however they may be produced, it is certain that 
the change of mechanism takes place only in the larynx. I have suggested 
that the terms “long reed” and “short reed” register should be used to 
designate the two fundamentel divisions of the human voice. In the 
former, usually called ‘ chest voice,” the vocal cords vibrate in their whole 
length, and the sounds are reinforced largely by the cavity of the chest, 
the walls of which can be felt to vibrate strongly when this register 
is used. Inthe latter, “head voice” or falsetto, only a part of the cord 
vibrates, and the sound is reinforced by the upper resonators, mouth, bony 
cavities of the skull, &c. It is this which has given rise to the absurd 
statements of singers that they could feel their head notes coming from the 
back of the nose, the forehead, &c. In the “long reed” register the pitch 
is raised by increasing tension of the vibrating element ; in the “short 
reed” register by gradual shortening of it. This is effected by a curious 
process, which can be distinctly seen in the living throat with the laryn- 
goscope. ‘The two cords are forced against each other at their hinder part 
with such force as to stop each other’s movement. While the notes of the 
chest register issue from the natural aperture of the larynx, the head 
notes come through an artificially diminished orifice, the chink becoming 
gradually smaller till there is nothing left to vibrate, when the limit of the 
voice is reached. The two registers generally overlap for a greater or less 
extent, a few notes about the middle of the voice being capable of being 
sung in either. Some voices have no break in their entire compass, the 
same mechanism being used throughout, but this is very rare. It was the 
constant aim of the famous old Italian singing masters to unite the two 
natural registers so perfectly that no break should be perceptible. 

Till a comparatively recent date the generally received explanation of 
the registers was that, while in the delivery of chest notes the whole sub- 
stance of the vocal cord vibrated, in the “head” voice only its thin inner 
margin did so; in both cases the entire length of the cord was supposed to 
vibrate. The shortening of the vibrating reed, however, by the mutual 
“stopping ” process mentioned above, is not a theory, but a fact which can 
be seen. I am inclined to believe, however, that under certain circum- 
stances the two processes of shortening and marginal vibration may be 
combined. This may possibly be the true mechanism of the falsetto voice, 
as to which there has been so much dispute. It is clear that the term has 
been used by different persons in different senses, and much of the confusion 
which exists on the subject: is, in my opinion, due to this cause. By most 
of the old italian writers, the term falsetto is used assynonymous with head 
voice; by others it is employed to denote that kind of voice “whereby a 
man going beyond the upper limit of his natural voice counterfeits that of 
a woman ” (Rousseau, “ Dictionnaire de Musique”). A similar difference 
of opinion exists as to the beauty of falsetto, some speaking rapturously of 
its flutelike softness, others reviling it as “the most disagreeable of all 
timbres of the human voice ” (Rousseau, ibid.). I venture with all humility 
to submit that “falsetto” and “head voice” should be used interchange- 
ably. The “long reed” and “short reed” registers are used alike by the 
two sexes, the greater part of the male voice, however, belonging to the 
former, and the greater part of the female to the latter. The term “ fal- 


** Hygiene of the Vocal Organs.’’ Macmillan and Co, Sixth edition. 1888. 











setto ” should be reserved for the artifical method of delivery, by which 
the limited “short reed” register in men is forced upwards beyond its 
natural compass. In this mode of production the air is blown up from the 
lungs so gently that it has not sufficient power to throw the whole 
thickness of the vocal cord into vibration. This accounts for the soft 
* flute-like ” tones which are characteristic of the falsetto voice. 

To sum up the mechanism of the registers, there is first the “ long reed” 
or “ chest ” register, in which the cords vibrate in their whole length and 
thickness; then the “short reed” or “head” register, in which the 
vibrating reed is gradually shortened ; lastly, the falsetto, which belongs 
to men alone, and is formed by the vibration of the margins only of the 
shortened reeds. Pitch rises in the long reed register owing to increasing 
tension of the cords accompanied by increasing rapidity of vibration; 
when the cord cannot be made more tense, the device of shortening the 
reed is brought into play. In the upper register not only is the aperture 
between the cords (“ glottis ”’) diminished to the smallest possible size, but 
the whole upper orifice of the larynx is compressed from side to side, so as 
to leave onlya very narrow chink for the voice to pass through. In the 
lower register, on the other hand, the larynx is wide open, and the 
vibrating air rushes forth in a full broad stream of sound.” 

** 
* 


“ Now, to what can our poverty in voices of the highest class be due; 
I believe to a combjnation of three different causes: First, inadequacy of 
training; secondly, the want of good teachers; and thirdly, the gradual 
rise of the concert pitch which has taken place in recent years. Insufficient 
training arises from the the breathless haste to “succeed” which is a 
characteristic of this feverish age. Voices are quickly run up by contract, 
and as swiftly fall into decay. The preference for supposed ‘‘ royal roads ” 
over the hard-beaten path that has led former singers to fame is another 
error which has worked almost as much mischief in song as it has in 
scholarship. A vocalist nowadays thinks that a year in England anda 
second year in Italy is all that is needed to equip him for a brilliant artistic 
career. In “the brave days of old” singers never deemed their vocal 
education complete-until they had given six or seven years to the ceaseless 
study of their art. 

The want of good teachers is closely connected with the inadequacy of 
modern training, for it is evident that a man who has not himself had the 
patience or the industry to master his art cannot be a satisfactory guide to 
others. Show and superficial brilliancy of execution are aimed at rath2r 
than solidity and thoroughness ; more attention is paid to vocal tours de 
force than to artistic ornament. The firm basis of experience has been 
abandoned for fantastic methods of teaching which are useless when they 
are not positively harmful. I would earnestly advise all those who profess 
to impart the divine art of song, like Prospero, to “drown their books,” 
and study the production of the voice as an art, and not as a branch of 
Chinese metaphysics. 

That the high concert pitch now generally used, especially in this 
country, throws an unnatural strain on even the finest voices, is a fact as to 
which most authorities are agreed. In the classical period of music A 
(second space treble clef) represented from 415 to 429 vibrations; this 
pitch suited the human voice admirably. The desire to get increasingly 
brilliant effects from the orchestra forced the pitch high and higher, till so 
much confusion prevailed that, in 1859, a French Commission fixed the 
standard pitch at 435 vibrations. This is called the normal diapason, and 
is now generally used on the Continent, but England, with her customary 
insular independence, has not conformed to the general rule in this matter, 
and the pitch has in this country actually risen to 458 vibrations. This 
result is largely due to the extraordinary impulse given to orchestral music 
by the genius of Costa, who, so long as he could get brilliant effects from 
his instruments, cared little for the consequences which the rise of pitch 
entailed on the voice. But it will be said, Since it is all a matter of con- 
vention, why cannot the pitch be lowered? I believe the chief obstacle is 
the expense which this would involve through the necessity of altering in- 
struments. It has been estimated that it would cost £80,000 to alter those 
of the military bands alone, and politicians probably think that these are 
hardly the times to ask for money for such an object. 

But worse even than the undue height of the pitch is the difference 
between this country and the rest of the civilised world which has just been 
referred to. Herr Joachin complains that he is obliged to begin screwing 
up his violin eight weeks before he comes to England, in order that the in- 
strument may not be injured by a sudden change. It is not so easy, how- 


ever, for the singer to prepare his delicately strung instrument in the same” 
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way, and the result is necessarily great atrain to the vocal cords and throat 
generally. The high pitch used in England leads to the production of very 
disagreeable shrieking ; notes are delivered which are in no sense artisti- 
cally beautiful, and which only “split the ears of the groundlings.” 
Nearly all singers are in favour of lowering the pitch. The sole exceptions 
are, 1 believe, the contraltos, whom a high pitch does not affect so much 
asit does others. I know of one justly celebrated contralto who pro- 
duces an extraordinary effect by her low E. If the pitch were altered 
this vocal feat would no longer be so wonderful, and it is natural, there- 
fore, that this lady should wish the present state of things to continue.” 








THE DISCOVERY 
OF 
BEETHOVEN DOCUMENTS. 


BY J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
———-§ —_—_— 
(Continued from page 489.) 


Beethoven’s declaration, as mentioned last week, was dated September 1, 
1803. On the 6th of thesame month Artaria was informed that Beethoven 
had stated, first, that Artaria had craftily obtained the said Quintet from 
Count Fries under the pretext that the Leipzig edition of it was already 
issued, and that he only wished to reprint it. 

In reply, Artaria said :— It has been untruthfully stated by Beethoven 
that I craftily obtained the said Quintet from Count Fries under the pre- 
text that the Leipzig edition was out, and that I only wished to reprint it. 
I asked Count Fries to give me the Quintet to publish, and he willingly 
gave it to me for that purpose, as it is stated in his own declaration. At 
that time I knew nothing about a Leipzig edition, so could not make use of 
above pretext.” 

Then he was informed that Beethoven had reproached him for not accept- 
ing the compositions which he had offered in return for the suppression of 
the edition. Beethoven also said that Mollo was concerned in this offer, and 
therefore he considered him as taking part in the edition. To this Artaria 
made reply thus :—“ It is true that Beethoven made various propositions 
to me on condition that I would entirely suppress my edition of the 
Quintet, viz., to give me in return other works. Yet Beethoven neither 
named the works, nor fixed a time to hand them over; in a word, he never 
entered into further explanation ; and it is untrue that I refused his offer 
Whether Mollo in connection with this offer ever spoke with Beethoven, I 
know not; Mollo must himself give information on that point.” 

Again, Artaria was told that Beethoven certainly acknowledges to have 
received two copies of the Artaria edition for the purpose of correction, yet 
he confesses that he had neither thoroughly looked through, nor thoroughly 
corrected any copy, but insists generally on the fact that the Artaria 
edition is full of faults, inexact, and quite useless to the player. And, 
indeed, he was reminded that Beethoven had brought forward two witnesses, 
Von Clement, music director at the Vienna Theatre, and Von Heinrich 
Essinger, music director to Count Palfz, who both assert that the Artaria 
edition is, not to speak of other faults, on account of the extremely difficult 
and clumsy turning, useless; and for these reasons Beethoven was un- 
willing publicly to retract the oft-mentioned notice. 

In reply to this Artaria said :—I must recall that Beethoven sent back 
the two mentioned copies of my edition, intimating that on his side he had 
finished correcting. From this expression of Beethoven’s I regarded my 
edition as free from faults, and so had the Quintet published exactly from 
his corrections. If, then, faults are still to he found in my edition, 
especially the one alleged by the music directors, Clement and Essinger, 
with regard to the difficult turning, it is Beethoven’s fault ; for when once 
he had undertaken the correction of my edition he ought to have removed 
all faults, or have returned the edition with an honest confession that it 
was of no use. But in order really to know whether my edition is such as 
Beethoven asserts in the afore-mentioned notice, I request that it be 
examined by a competent person, and that his decision be obtained. 

Besides, an honourable court will, in the present state of the matter, 
understand that Beethoven has treated me in a dishonourable manner, and 
that through the notice my business credit has been lessened. I therefore 

again request that Beethoven be compelled publicly to retract his notice. 
Then Tranquillo Mollo was questioned respecting Beethoven’s state- 
ment concerning him, and in reply dénied that he had negotiated with 





Beethoven about the suppression of the Artaria edition, or that he had 
spoken a single word. 

The witness Clement mentioned above was the eminent violin-player. 
He was born at Vienna in 1780, and made his first public appearance at 
the age of seven. He travelled about with his father, and on his return to 
Vienna was appointed solo-player to the Emperor. In 1802 he became 
conductor of the newly-established theatre “an der Wien,” which post he 
retained until 1811. Clement was the first to play Beethoven’s violin con- 
certo in public. The autograph bears the following inscription :—“ Concerto 
par Clemenza pour Clement, primo violino e Direttore al Theatro 4 Vienne 
dal L. V. Bthvn, 1806.” 

By the way it may be of interest to state that in the Beethoven Proto- 
koll the composer is mentioned as “im Theatergebiude an der Wien 
wohnhaft (lodging in the Theatre‘an der Wien’ ”). Now Sir George 
Grove tells us that in 1803 the composer had arranged to write an opera for 
Schikaneder, Mozart’s old comrade, the manager of the Theatre “an der 
Wien,” and that by June 29, and perhaps as early as April Beethoven had 
taken up his quarters at that theatre. During the summer he visited 
Baden, near Vienna, and Ober-débling, but returned in the autumn to his 
lodgings in the theatre. 

We have next a long document dated September 26, 1803. The Honour- 
able Police High Court (hochlébliche Polizey Hofstelle) is pleased to send 
the petition of Artaria and Tranquillo Mollo, brought before them for the 
public retractation of the notice inserted by Beethoven in the paper to the 
high police authorities (Polizey Oberdirection) with the request that the 
matter be examined into in the customary way, anda report drawn up. The 
various statements of Artaria, Mollo, and Beethoven as given in their 
affidavits are quoted at length, and then come the following observations :— 

“From a mere glance at the present matter it is clear that Beethoven 
in issuing the above notice has acted in a dishonourable and unjust manner, 
and there can be no doubt that this public notice has been hurtful to the 
business credit of Artaria and Mollo. Artaria has shown by the document 
of Count Fries, against which Beethoven has brought no valid objection, 
that he received the Quintet for publication in an honourable and orderly 
way, and the insinuation of Beethoven that he had obtained it by crafty 
means from Count Fries falls of itself to the ground, because Beethoven is 
not able to bring forward any proof in support of his assertion, and the 
above-mentioned document shows just the contrary. 

“ Further, Beethoven acknowledges that he had two copies of the Artaria 
edition to correct, and that he, in part, corrected them; and, from the 
above-mentioned declaration of the Court Musician Pésinger, it has been 
shown that the Artaria edition agrees inevery point with the corrections 
made by Beethoven.* If now there still exist mistakes in this Artaria 
edition itis the fault, not of Artaria, but of Beethoven, who undertook to 
correct the edition. How little, however, Beethoven fulfilled his obliga- 
tion, and in what a bad light he shows himself, is to be seen’ from his own 
expression, in which he acknowledges that out of spite towards Artaria he 
did not thoroughly correct the copies. 

“ Besides all this, Beethoven could not show specifically that Artaria’s 
edition was very faulty, inexact, and useless to the player, but he only 
asserted this generally, without supporting his assertion by any valid 
proofs. He certainly brought forward the two witnesses, the music direc- 
tors Clement and Essinger, in support of his statements, but these witnesses 
only showed that the Artaria edition, on account of the extremely clumsy 
turning, was useless to the player; they do not, however, say in their 
testimony that the edition is most faulty and inexact. But even supposing 
that the Artaria edition, as stated by the two witnesses, is useless to the 
player on account of the clumsy turning, the dishonourable conduct of 
Beethoven is again manifest, since in correcting he ought to have attended 
to everything, or have told Artaria that his edition was useless; and this 
Beethoven did not do. 

“ However much Artaria may have been injured by this public notice, the 
publisher Mollo is still more so, since Beethoven brought the same accusa- 
tion against him ; and yet neither alone, nor in company with Artaria did 
he prepare an edition of the Quintet. Beethoven acknowledges that he 
only supposed that Mollo was associated with Artaria ; but he did not prove 
it in any way. Beethoven tries indeed to excuse this public notice against 
Artaria and Mollo by saying that he only issued it in order not to appear 
to the legal owners of the Quintet, Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel, in Leipzig, 








* It may here be mentioned that in the earlier part of this document it is stated that 
Pésinger exami the Artaria edition. He was probably chosen to do this in answer to 
the request made by Artaria, as stated above, that the two editions should be compared 
by some competent person. C 
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as a man who would sell one and the same work to several persons, and 
that he sought in this manner to save his honour. Even supposing there 
was truth in this reason, yet it was most unseemly and unjust to attempt to 
save honour in the matter of a factum proprium at the cost of a third 
person, and by a false public notice. In this state of matters, the police 
authorities (Polizey Hofstelle) think that the above petition of the 
publishers, Artaria and Mollo, is founded on justice, and that Beethoven 
ought to be compelled publicly to retract the said notice, of which the 
manuscript from which it was printed must first of all be deposited in the 
proper court.” 

The above-mentioned report is decidedly in favour of Messrs. Artaria and 
Mollo; and the story itself is, indeed, a curious one. The part taken by 
Count Fries in the matter is somewhat confused. It appears from a state- 


ment in the report that, being away on a journey, he could not be examined. | 
However, there is a written declaration by him, which is referred to both | 


by Artaria and Beethoven. Among the papers we find the following : 


[copy.] 


Messrs. Artaria and Co. asked me to allow them to have the Quintet 
which I had bought from Beethoven to print. This request I willingly 
complied with, yet I added the condition that they should keep back their 
edition of the same until the Leipzig edition had appeared here. My own 
signature shows that they kept their promise faithfully. 

Vienna, Feb. 17, 1803. 
Moritz Count Frizs. 
m. pr. 

With this document before him it is difficult to understand how Artaria 
could say he knew nothing about the Leipzig edition. 

Beethoven’s conduct in the whole matter is most extraordinary. First of 
all he tells us that he did not wish to appear before Breitkopf and Hartel 
as a man who would sell one and the same work to various persons. Yet, 
so far as we can make out, this seems to be pretty much what he had done. 
He sold the Quintet, according to his own statement, to Count Fries, on the 
conditien that he might sell it again to someone else, after the expiration 
of six months. It is somewhat curious to note that in the year 1801 
Beethoven appears to have been accused of double-dealing by the agent of 
the publisher Hofmeister. The composer’s answer to the charge, as con- 
tained in a letter to Hofmeister, dated Vienna, June, 1801, is as follows :— 

‘** T am indeed somewhat surprised at the statement made by your agent ; 
I feel annoyed that you should think me capable of so sorry a trick. 

‘It would be different had I arranged with shop-keepers greedy of gain, 
and then, in a underhand manner, made another good speculation ; but 
artist against artist, it is too much to imagine such a thing of me: the 
whole matter seems planned to test me, or it is mere conjecture. In any 
case, I here inform you that, before you received the Septet I sent it to 
London to Mr. Salomon (to perform at his concert—this out of friendship), 
but with the addition that he was to be careful not to let it pass into 
strange hands, because I intended to have it printed in Germany. If you 
think it necessary, you can yourself make inquiry of him respecting this 
matter. 

* In order to give you yet another proof of my honesty, I here assure you 
that to you only, Herr Hofmeister and Kiihnel have I sold the septet, the 
concerto, the symphony, and the sonata, and that you can consider them 
your exclusive property—for this I pledge my honour. You can make any 
use you like of this assurance. Besides I think it just as unlikely that 
Salomon would be capable of so mean a trick, viz., to print the septet, as 
that I should have sold it to him.” 

And, again, after some reference to his compositions, he concludes his 
letter :— I have written to Salomon; but considering your statement as 
@s a mere rumour which you have taken up too credulously, or as a con- 
jecture which may have forced itself upon you, because you may acci- 
dentally have heard that I had sent it to Salomon, it only remains for me 
to add that I feel somewhat chilled towards friends so easy of belief, and 
as such sign myself 

* Your friend, 
“LL. V. BerrHoven.” 

This statement is of value, inasmuch as we learn how zealous Beethoven 
was for his honour. This question of honour, indeed, comes up again in 
the following year. Two Quintets bearing the name of Beethoven had 
been published—the one by Mr. Mollo of Vienna (the very Moilo named so 
often in connection with the matter now under notice) and the other by 
Mr. Hofmeister at Leipzig. Beethoven inserted a notice in the Vienna 
paper, and also in the “ Intelligenz-Blatt of the Allgemeine Musikalischen 





Zeitung” of November, 1802, calling attention to these two publications, 
The first, he says, is only a transcription from one of his symphonies, ang 
the other from his Septet, Op. 20. An author, he adds, would strive—jp 
this fruitful period of transcriptions—in vain against such things ; but at 
least so as not to trench upon the composer’s honour, the publishers might 
have noted on the title-page the fact that they were only transcriptions, 
In concluding Beethoven says “ At the same time I make known that very 
shortly a new Original-Quintet of my own in C major, Op. 29, will appear 


at Breitkopf and Hirtel’s.” This was, of course, the very work which gaye 


rise to the dispute between Beethoven and Artaria. How it got its name 
of “ Storm-Quintet” I know not; anyhow it is by no means an unsuitable 
one. 

With regard to the commencement of the quarrel, I am inclined to think 
that there was some misunderstanding on the part of Count Fries as to his 
right of disposing of the work. The arrangement between him and 
Beethoven, as the latter, indeed, reminds us, was only a verbal one. 

With regard to the notice, there is almost inextricable confusion. Artaria 
says it is untrue that he refused Beethoven’s offer to give certain works in 
return for the suppression of the edition. Beethoven, however, says they 
would not desist from issuing it. But he considerably invalidates this 
statement by giving another, weak in itself, and at variance with the former 
one. Hecame to some arrangement with Artaria and Mollo, but, fearing 
lest they would not abide by it, he inserted the notice. Again, trusting, 


| apparently, to quantity rather than to quality of reasons, he tells us the 


edition was faulty, and hence, for honour’s sake, he inserted the notice. 
The most charitable supposition is that Beethoven, through annoyance and 
anger, was unable to review the past events in a calm and orderly 
manner. 

Indeed, in support of this supposition we may mention that years later 
in connection with a dispute with a publishing-house at Vienna, his friend, 
Dr. Bach, dissuaded Beethoven from carrying the affair into court, for he 
knew, from the suit with his sister-in-law (a suit, by the way, in which 
Beethoven appeared to far greater advantage than he appears to have done 
in the Artaria affair) what a mischievous effect such judicial proceedings 
had upon his temper and his professional activity, both of which had 
already suffered in a high degree. 

One feels very much inclined to sympathise with the composer, for at the 
time this Artaria business was worrying him he was busy at work on his 
* Napoleon Bonaparte ” symphony. 

While trying to make apologies for him in respect to the arrangement 
with Fries and the notice in the newspaper, I find it quite impossible to 
defend the master’s conduct in the matter of half-correcting the proofs. 
His own explanation speaks for itself: he did this “out of spite.” How 
strongly this reminds one of the story told by Ries. The facts are quite 
different, but in both the spite-element is manifest. He told Ries—so the 
latter says—to spoil the fifty copies, “ so that it would be impossible either 
to use or sell a single one.” 

But now I return just for a moment to an examination of the report. At 
the back of it is a note, in quite different hand-writing, made by some 
official connected with the Polizeyhochstelle. 

The upper police authorities (Polizeyoberdirection) are directed to sum- 
mon Beethoven, and to enjoin upon him that duty and justice require that 
he should retract the notice so hurtful to Artario and T. Mollo, which he 
inserted in the Vienna newspaper. If he is willing to do this he is to pro- 
duce a manuscript copy of the same before it is printed. 

But if not, it states that every assistance will be given to the plaintiffs 
to obtain legal redress. And further, Beethoven’s honour is mentioned as 
likely—whatever the result—to suffer, since the documents relating to the 
inquiry by the upper police authorities will be put before the tribunal of 
justice. This note bears the date October 12, 1803. 

I ought to mention that by mistake last week the declaration of Artaris 
was dated January 28, instead of February 28. 


(To be continued.) 





The narrow spirit of Puritan days would seem to be still flourishing 
amongst us. At the Wesleyan Conference on the 25th ultimo at Sheffield, 
there was a discussion on two pamphlets euphemistically entitled, “Is 
amusement devilish ” and “ The Devil’s mission of amusement” ! 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has conferred the degree of Doctor in 
Music on Henry Faulkner Henniker, Associate of the Royal Academy of 
Music, Bachelor of Music of the University of Toronto, and Organist of 
Holy Trinity, Maidstone. 
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CHARLES DIBDIN. 
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On July 25, in the disused burying-ground which fronts the church of St. 
Martin in the Camden-road, Lady Rosebery unveiled a memorial to Charles 
Dibdin, who died July 14, 1814, aged sixty-nine. There can be none who 
will question the right of the nautical lyrist to such recognition, and, we 
venture to think, none who will suggest that there is anything inappro- 

riate in including him in Taz Musicat Wortp gallery of celebrities. It 
is true that hitherto that gallery has contained only the portraits of those 
whose work has been, or is being, accomplished, in far other ways; but 
they themselves would be unworthy of the name of artists did they shrink 
from the fellowship of one of whom it was truly said, in the address pre- 
sented to Lady Rosebery on the interesting occasion referred to, that “ by 
his songs he moved to deeds of heroism England’s sailors, and did nothing 
worse than paint the British seaman as he found him. He made tens of 
thousands of youthful Britons believe with all their hearts that their lives 
belonged to their country, and taught the people generally to encourage 
beautiful sympathies, fine feelings, and cheerfulness of temper.” 

It seems unnecessary to recount here the details of a life which are—or 
should be--known to all Englishmen ; nevertheless the following may be 
given as amonget the chief facts in the history of Charles Dibdin. In- 
tended for the Church, he was sent to Winchester College, where his good 
voice and quickness in learning attracted the attention of Kent, and after- 
wards Fussel, who in turn taught him the rudiments of music. At about 
the age of fifteen he was placed in a music warehouse in Cheapside, but soon 
after obtained an engagement as a singing actor at Covent Garden Theatre. 
At Richmond and Birmingham he also appeared, and in the season of 1762-3 
he produced a pastoral, “The Shepherd’s Artifice.” In 1768 he joined the 
company at Drury Lane, and in subsequent years wrote “The Padlock,” 
“The Waterman,” “The Quaker,” and ‘‘ The Comic Mirror.”” In 1782 he 
opened the Royal Circus in conjunction with Hughes and the elder 
Grimaldi. In 1789 he commenced the series of entertainments which 
carried his fame so far, and for which he wrote nearly all the nautical 
songs by which he is best remembered, including “ Ben Backstay,” “ I 
sailed in the Downs with Nancy,” and “Tom Bowling.” In 1796 he built 
a small theatre in Leicester-place, which he held for nine years, when he 
sold it and retired from public life. 


A sympathetic writer has said that in the days of our grandfathers 
Dibdin was unquestionably a power, and a beneficent and patriotic 
one. He was so fertile that he declares himself to have written nine 
hundred songs; and so punctual and energetic in his business that “no 
apology,” he assures us, “was ever made for his non-attendance” during 
two-and-forty years. He asserts, likewise, at a period when no such asser- 
tion could have been falsely made with impunity, that his “songs had been 
quoted in mutinies to the restoration of order and discipline.” But the 
proof that his influence as an Anti-Jacobin and Anti-Gallican writer was 
real and considerable, is his having received a pension in 1803 from Pitt’s 
Government,—a Government slow to acknowledge literary merit; and the 
Scotch department of which, a few years before, had allowed Burns to 
live and die a gauger. This pension of £200 was withdrawn by the 
administration which followed, and only a part of it restored not 
long before his death, in 1814. One supposed reason of this was his 
publication of a song pleading the cause of the “hardy tars,” 
whose sufferings were much less interesting to the Admiralty than 
their enthusiasm when needed for service. But, as far as we know, 
this explanation is conjectural. Dibdin was probably only sacrificed, like 
scores of the gallant fellows whose prowess he celebrated and whose 
leisure he cheered, to his want of parliamentary or family connections. 
Be that as it may, the loss was disastrous to him, and he found it impos- 
sible to regain his position. He had sold his theatre on the strength of 
the pension, in 1805, and retired to Cranford. He was forced to resume 
his entertainments and again to open a music-shop in 1808, in his sixty- 
third year—he who had begun public life while he was still in a jacket! 
After a struggle, the long career of the veteran—itself no bad counterpart 
of the stormy and strifeful career of the men-of-war’s men—the “Tom 
Toughs” and “Tom Tackles,” whom he sang—ended in bankruptcy. 
A subscription was raised for him in 1810, and on the small proceeds of 
this he again went into retirement in Arlington-street, Camden Town. 
Paralysis came upon him the year before his death, and he died on 
a = 1814, after a period of bodily helplessness, and, we fear, of 
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ON THE MUSICAL TREATMENT 
OF 
THE NICENE CREED. 
(ON 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK K. HARFORD. 


How few of those who recite the Nicene Creed are acquainted with its 
history or with the various events that brought it into its present con- 
dition : yet a certain amount of knowledge respecting its origin and growth 
is necessary to the rightful understanding of many of its clauses. 


The term ‘Nicene’ has been assigned to this grandest of all formulas of 
Christian faith because it contains the sentences confirmed by the Orthodox 
majority of the 318 Christian Fathers who were present at the first General 
Council called together by the Emperor Constantine at Nicwa in Bithynia. 
That Council, which was held in the year of our Lord 325, condemned the 
heresy of Arius, who denied the Eternal Generation of The Divine Worp. 

But the term ‘Niceno-Constantinopolitan’ might with more correctness 
be assigned to the Creed now used by us, since—besides the sentences con- 
firmed by the Nicene Fathers—it contains the additional clauses drawn up 
by the Orthodox majority of the 150 Bishops and Presbyters who were 
called by the Emperor Theodosius to the second General Council held at 
Constantinople in the year 381. This Council condemned the heresy of 
Macedonius, who denied the Deity of The Hony Sprair. 

Two centuries afterwards—i.e., either in a.D. 589, as some authorities 
maintain, or, as others think, in 633—the famous phrase known as 
“the Finioque clause,” declaring the Hoty Spirit to proceed from 
the FarHer and The Son, was added by the Conclave of Spanish 
Bishops, who were called together—either by King Reccared to the 8rd 
Council of Toledo, or by his successor, King Recesvinda, to the 8th. On 
both of these occasions between sixty and seventy Prelates were present, 
the chief place next to the Sovereign being taken on both occasions by the 
Metropolitan of Merida. 

The English translation of the sentences framed at the Nicene Council 
would be as follows,—the Italics here shewing the phrases which were 
subsequently qualified, or, like the concluding anathema against the Arians 
and Semi-Arians, omitted :— 


We believe in One Gop (Iwrevoper és &va @cov) The Farner 
Almighty, Maker of all things visible and invisible. 

And in One Lorp, Jesus Curist, The Son of Gop; 
Begotten of The Farner; Only-begotten, that is of the Substance 
of The Farner; Gop from Gop, Light from Light, Very 
Gop from Very Gop; Begotten not made; Being of one Substance 
(Spoovcorov) with The Farner: Through Whom all things 
came into being (8:’Su ra mdvra éyévero), both things in Heaven and 
things in Earth. 

Who for us men and for our Salvation came down, and was made 
flesh, and became man: He suffered, and rose again on the third 
day ; and ascended into Heaven; and is coming again to judge the 
living and the dead. 

And in The Hoty Spreir. 

And those who say ‘ There was [a time] when He was not,’ and 
‘ Before He was begotten He was not’, or ‘He was made out of 
nothing’ or ‘ The Son of Gop is created, or changeable or 
alterable,’—these the Catholic and Apostolic Church anathematisee. 


(Kau és 7d dyrov Tvévpa). 


Several of these sentences had been in use before the age of Constantine 
as formulas given to candidates for Baptism, and existed in the oral 
creeds of Jerusalem and Cesarea. The new elauses framed in opposition 
to the views of Arius are said to have been suggested by Hosius, Bishop of 
Cordova, and Athanasius, deacon of Alexandria. 
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The additional phrases or sentences drawn up at the Council of Con- 
stantinople were as follows,—being here distinguished by Italics :— 


ao | Maker of Heaven and Earth and of 
(The Only-begotten Son. 
before all worlds. (mpd mavrwv Tay diver) 
came down from Heaven. 
by the Horr Guosr of the Virgin Mary. 
ond | He was crucified for us under Pontius Pilate. 
Part. | and was buried. 


according to the Scriptures, 

and sitteth on the Right Hand of Tus Farner. 
with glory, 

\ Whose kingdom shall have no end. 

(The Lorv and The Life-Giver. 

Who proceedeth from the Farner. 


Who jointly with The Farner and the Son ie worshipped 
3rd : and glorified. Who spake by the Prophete. 

| And in one Universal and Apostolic Church. 
We acknowledge one Baptism for the remissions of sins; 
We look for the Resurrection of the dead, and the Life 
of the World to come. Axezn. 


The phrases “that is of the substance of the Fatuzr,” “Gop from 
Gop” (which was considered unnecessary, being afterwards repeated), 
and “both in Heaven and Earth” after “through Whom all things 
came into being” were, together with the anathema against the Arians, 
withdrawn by this Council. 

Although the Creed, as confirmed at Constantinople, was universally 
received by the Christian Church, cunsiderable time elapsed ere it was 
introduced into any Liturgy for Public Worship; and after its introduc- 
tion it was not recited in the presence of the general congregation, or 
before the catechumens ; but—when these had been dismissed and the 
Eucharistic Service had begun—this Symbolum was repeated as a sort of 
test of the Orthodoxy of those who were about to receive the Holy Sacra- 
ment. 

For many centuries its Oriental origin was duly acknowledged in the 
West; and as late as the 9th century Popes Lzo IV. and Brnepicr III. 
ordained that it should be recited in Greek,“lest the narrow character 
of the Latin language should afford any pretext for evil speaking on the part 
of the Greeks.”” In the Sacramentary attributed to Pope Gelasius—but 
confessedly of much later date than the fifth century—we find in the 
Baptismal Service that the acolyth was directed to take a boy from 
amongst the children, hold his left arm, and place his own right hand 
upon the child. The Presbyter then asked the question, “In what 
language do we confess our Faith in The Lorp Jesus Curist?” to which 
the acolyth answered, “In Greek.” When a female child was selected for 
baptism the answer of the acolyth was to be “In Latin.” Some early MSS. 
are said to exist containing curious examples of this Creed, written in 
Latinised Greek with Roman characters, an alteration both of the form and 
the ‘quantity ’ of the word “ Almighty ” being made in order to furnish a 
doggrel hexameter to assist the memory of a catechumen : 








Pisteuo is hena theon ton pathera pantocratorem. 


These details may seem somewhat trivial, but they serve to show the 
importance of studying this Creed in the original Greek rather than in the 
Latin translation from which our present English version directly came. 
With the exception of one clause, the whole composition is entirely Greek. 
Of the 318 Fathers who met at Nicwa not seven were from Western 
Dioceses, and it appears that almost all of the 150 who attended the First 
Council of Constantinople were Eastern. 

It was mainly on account of this Oriental origin that the addition of “ et 
Filio” by the Toledan Council gave rise to such serious consequences. The 
Gallican and Northern Churches welcomed the new clause at once, and 
Charlemagne endeavoured to force it upon Hadrian I. and Leo III.; but— 
although confessed to be orthodox—it was—either from charitable motives 
or policy—not admitted at Rome as part of the Creed until the year 1014, 
when Benedict VIII. against his will received it owing to strong 
pressure from the Emperor Henry II., to whom the Pope was deeply 


ey 


Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon to accept nothing beside the Nicene— 
or Constantinopolitan—formula, firmly refused its admission ; and this 
subject of contention was chiefly the cause of the division of the Church 
Catholic into Eastern and Western branches, and is still the chief cause of 
difference between them. 

The place of this Creed in the Eucharistic Service has always been where 
it is now—immediately after the Gospel. With respect to the manner in 
which it was sung in early times, we learn from Maldonatus that 
the sub-deacons acted as precentors and led the people, just as the 
Chief Musician led the choir in the Jewish Temple. In the English Church 
it has always been customary for the Priest to commence “I believe ” or 
“I believe in One Gop;” and it is to be regretted that this custom has of 
late years been sometimes abandoned. An important feature—that of the 
unanimity that exists between Priest and people—is lost when the Creed ig 
sung by the Choir only. 


Therefore, in drawing attention to the way in which this creed should be 
set to music, the first point to which I would refer is that there ought to 


be 
: 


a leading phrase for Bass or Tenor, or for both, in unison; and that this 
short phrase should be given out by the Priest, or—when it is possible—by 
two Priests or Deacons. 

The whole of the first section of the Creed, viz., that which refers to The 
Almighty Farurr as Creator of all things visible and invisible should 
evidently be as majestic as possible; and in several settings beside Mr. 
Turle’s and Mr. Jekyll’s, a sense of colossal grandeur in this part has been 


well obtained. 
It. 


In the opening clauses of the second section the musical result has 
seldom been satisfactory. Rarely, if ever, has any attempt been made by 
composers to show reverence to the Sacred Name at the mention of which 


all bend; and 
III. 


but few have sought to bring out what is one of the special points of the 
Nicene Creed—the Eternal Sonship of The Divine Worn. 
Iv. 

Soon after comes a passage which has caused many exponents of it to 
stumble, viz., the words “‘ Gop of Gop, Light of Light.” The Creed being 
generally set in common time, we not unfrequently see the following divi- 
sion of notes: dotted minim, crotchet, semibreve: dotted minim, crotchet, 
semibreve, which gives to the phrase a meaning which must not even be 
thought of. By @edv é« @eodt, pas éx PHTos, Deum de Deo, Lumen de 
Lumine, the sense of ‘Gop eternally generated from Gop,’ as (by way of 
illustration) Light is communicated from Light,’ is intended ; and this may 
easily be rendered thus: minim, minim, semibreve: minim, minim, seni- 
breve. To throw a stress on the preposition and read Gop of Gop, Light 
of Light is an absurdity to which no allusion need be made, but for the fact 
that the accent has been thus misplaced by at least one eminent musician. 

v. 

Still following the accumulation of clauses which declare the Divine 
Nature of The Son, we arcive at a point where good setting becomes a difi- 
cult task. It is not pleasant for a musician when drawing near to the 
end of a series of phrases to know that he must entirely cut off the last 
sentence from the last sentence but one,—and begin again, as it were, 
when he is about to finish. Yet this must be done in order to avoid mis- 
apprehension of the words “The FarHzr; By Whom all things were made, 
This last clause refers not to The Faruzr, but to The Son, The Eternal 
Worp—by agency of Whom (for such is the force of 5:a with the genitive) 
80 gv ra wdvra éyévero—or as in Hebrews I., 8:'du rovs dudvas éroinow. 
‘By Whom He made the worlds.’ That which musicians call ‘an inter- 
rupted cadence’ may obviate the difficulty, but even by this means 
it is not very easy to obtain all that could be wished for. In 1862 Mr. 
Goss, organist of St. Paul’s, said with regret that his musical feeling 
prevented him from accomplishing the desired result to his own satisfaction. 

vI. 

In the next clause a smaller matter meets us. Adverbs, like prepositions, 
ought not to bear an accent save for rhetorical purposes ; but “ came down 
from Heaven” has been so graven by habit into our minds that it is difi- 
cult to get rid of the false emphasis which must be avoided. 

vil. 
Mourning and reverence will naturally mark the clause that tells of Our 





indebted. The Eastern Churches, who had pledged themselves at the 





Saviour’s Cross and Passion. 
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In that which refers to His Resurrection care must be taken with the 
accent in “ rose again,” inasmuch as a stress upon the adverb in this case 
would produce a false impression. To illustrate what I mean—If I fall to 
the ground and get up, I rise. If I fall a second time and get up, I rise 
again, and may then rightly accentuate the adverb. 

Vill. 

Similar caution with respect to uhe adverb has to be observed a little 
further on in “ He shall come again with Glory.” Our Lorp’s first Advent 
was with Humility. A slight pause on “again” will prevent mis- 
understanding. 

1x. 

Care must be taken also in the last two sentences of this 2nd Section of the 
Creed, as an ambiguous impression is sometimes left upon the mind in “ the 
dead: Whose Kingdom shall have no end.” When solemn words are being 
interpreted by music, it is important not only that they should be under- 
stood by the few who know their true meaning—but that they should not be 
misunderstood by the many who are less acquainted with them: and the 
relative pronoun in this place has in English an uncertainty which does 
not exist in the Greek or the Latin. This last clause respecting the 
duration of Christ’s Kingdom was added as a protest against the views of 
Marcellus of Ancyra who held that the Reign of The Messiah came to an 


end at The Day of Judgment. 
x 


In the 8rd Section of the Creed the passage referring to The Hoty Spirit 
ought to draw forth fervent homage from a musician’s soul: yet in this 
place—as before—at the Sacred Name of Jzsus—seldom has anything 
approaching beauty of treatment been even attempted. 

xI. 

The clause TO Kvpwov kau 70 {woroiov, “ The Lorp and The Life-giver,” 
was added at Constantinople in order to affirm belief in the Deity of The 
Hoty Guost; and this supplement in the Greek has peculiar vital power 
which the Latin “ Dominum et vivificantem” does not fully render. ‘Et’ 
has not the special force of xai in this passage, which would express “The 
Supreme Being—yea, even The Maker of Life,” and recalls to thought 
the Srrrit of Gop moving upon the face of the waters and quickening all 
things. The expressive closeness of the Greek is unattainable in English, 
or indeed in any European language; but a slight pause on ‘ Lorp’ will 
prevent a wrong impression from being given to the English phrase as we 


have it. 
xIl. 


Further on, in the clause which ascribes Divine worship to The Hour 
Spirit conjointly with The Fatuer and The Son, the poverty of our lan- 
guage, when reproducing Greek again causes a difficulty. The original is 
To ow Ilarpi xdt Yio ovpmpockvvovpevov Kau ovvdogaldouevor. 
The Latin translation “ Quicum Patre et Filio simul adoratur et conglori- 
ficatur ” is considerably behind the Greek, and our English (made from the 
Sarum Missal), “ Who with the Farner and the Son together, is wor- 
shipped and glorified,” is still farther from it. Whether this passage 
might not have been more efficiently translated does not now affect the 
matter. We must set the sentence as we find it. It is not very graceful 
to write “ With The Farner and The Son together”; but it is less objec- 
tionable to do this, pausing slightly on ‘‘ The Son,” than to write “ together 
is worshipped,” which does not reproduce the Greek, and is obviously faulty 
—if not altogether impossible—when taken by itself as an English phrase. 

xIII. 

The last point to which attention need be drawn occurs at the words, 
“And I look for the Resurrection of the dead.” The preposition here 
forms part of the verb, which answers to ‘‘ tpoodoxapev ” and “ expecto;” 
but “I look ”’—without the preposition—does not give the same meaning, 
and therefore must not be dwelt upon as though taken singly by itself. A 
similar error is sometimes made in that Prayer used at Morning and Evening 
Service in which we beseech Almighty Gop to look with favour upon our 
Queen,—the passage being perverted thus, “ We beseech Thee with Thy 
favour—to behold Our Most Gracious Sovereign,” making twofold nonsense 
of the beautiful words. 


To recapitulate in brief what has here been said on the thirteen points 
now submitted to the consideration of English Church Musicians :—(1) Let 
there be # leading phrase for the Priest. (2) Show reverence for the 
Sacred Name “Jusus.” (3) Express “Only begotten Sov.” (4) Avoid 
two faults in “Gop of Gop.” (5) Keep distinct “The Farner” from 
“By Whom.” (6) Avoid “came down.” (7) Avoid “rose again.” (8) 








Avoid “ again with Glory.” (9) Keep distinct “the dead ” from “ Whose 
Kingdom.” (10) Show reverence for the Name of The Houy Spirir. 
(11) Dwell on “The Lorp.” (12) Avoid “together is worshipped,” and 
(13) avoid “I look.” 

It is certainly no pleasant task to bring to light the errors in verbal 
expression that have been made by many of the eminent musicians who 
have set this Creed: nevertheless, it is a duty which must be performed, as 
—until the attention of the Public is drawn to these blemishes— 
young composers will naturally do what their predecessors have for 
centuries done with impunity. 

The Nicene Creed requires thoughtful study; and the study of it will 
amply repay any of those who are about to setitto music. With the excep- 
tion of the “Te Deum” and “‘ Gloria in excelsis” there is no Song of the 
Church that equals it for dignity or for beauty. Itis the first Hymn that meets 
us as we cross the threshold of the Eucharistic Service, and it is a grand 
Christian Pean in which we thankfully own our belief in The Heavenly 
Power that shields us from our Spiritual foes. At every hour—we might 
say perhaps at every minute—it is being sung somewhere in the various 
churches round the globe—in that noble tongue in which it was first 
written, in Latin, in English, and in almost all known living languages. 
In the Russian Church it naturally meets with the highest reverence 
and forms a culminating point in the Greek Ritual. At Moscow the great 
bell of the Kremlin Tower sounds during the whole time that its words 
are being chanted, and it is repeated by the Czar in a loud voice before the 
assembled people at his Coronation. 

The Kingdom of Poland owned the rival Communion of Rome; but—so long 
as the White Eagle remained crowned—on every great occasion and festival 
when this Creed was sung—at the words “ Et unam Sanctam et Catholicam 
et Apostolicam Ecclesiam” the Lithuanian nobles drew their swords as 
witness that they were ready to defend with their lives the doctrines of 
Nicwa confirmed by the Great Councils. 

It is the one formula of Christian Faith which (save for one short 
phrase) has been accepted everywhere—at all times—and by all the Churches 
of Christendom. In its words Ritualist and Evangelical forget their dif- 
fering views; and, if ever again there shall be unity between the Eastern 
and Western Churches, their union will be made upon the basis of the 
doctrines contained in the Nicene Creed. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


a 
PLAIN-SONG AND PLAIN-SONG. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Siz: I trust the able and interesting letter from Canon Harford, which, 
under the above heading, appeared in these columns last week, will draw 
the attention of composers of church music and organists to a matter in 
urgent need of reform—the presence in our churches of so much music 
that is trivial and essentially unsacred. Pretty tunes, very often of 
terpsichorean tendencies, chromatic passages, incongruously mixed with 
old church forms and sequences, and occasional and erratic appearances of 
some Gregorian mode, form a large proportion of the services and anthems 
now heard. Even our hymns and chants evince the same narrow and 
secular inclinations. The broad universality of the “we” is changed for 
the more limited and egotistical “I,’’ and the tunes following the way 
indicated by the sentiments expressed become more chromatic, and conse- 
quently less suitable for performance by large congregations of people. 

There is, however, no need to return to the Gregorian modes to check 
and cure these mistaken and lamentable tendencies. Canon Harford’s 
most happy quotation of a remark made by the late Sir Frederick Ouseley 
in reference to Plain-Song shows us plainly the direction in which we have 
to strive. The rugged grandeur of Gregorian music may be broadly stated 
to be the result of simplicity of melody, diatonic progressions, and 
an attention to every accent, however slight, in each word. All these 
points can be observed by modern writers without adopting the ancient 
scales and fettering themselves with old world restrictions. No preacher 
who wished to reach the understanding of his congregation would think of 
employing original Saxon words, but he might make use of their modern 
forms with advantage. Much of the force and clearness of the speeches of 
the late John Bright, admitted to be one of the finest orators of our time, 
were owing to the use he made of modernised Saxon. If this method of 
investing the best of the old world in the garb of the new is found to he 
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advantageous iv speeca, how much more must it be of value in the gabtler 
utterances of Church music? We do not mean by this the accompanying 
Gregorian chants by modern harmonies, but the adoption of the spirit 
which gave birth to Gregorian music. 

Canon Harford justly draws attention to the utter disregard which 
English composers have shown to the accent and even the meaning of 
words they set to music. We believe, however, there are not many in our 
time who are oblivious of the necessity of at least making the strong 
accents in words and music correspond, and still fewer who would repeat 
the Canon’s quotation of ‘Oh never mind the words.” We must remember 
the difference of production of the old and modern scales; the one born of 
accent, the other of emotion. Gregorian music can be distinctly traced 
growing slowly out of the words, its inflections and melodies, the result of 
the accents and rhythm of syllables and phrases, its whole purpose and aim 
to accentuate and add power to the delivery of the text. Melody was 
unsought andunthought of in our emotional sense ; the ancient writer was 
more an arranger of the words according to long-established and inviolable 
custom than a composer in our creative sense. Its scales were not used in 
their stern character by the people in their folk-songs, the secular music of 
the day. Thus the modern composer stands on very different ground. He 
has in equal temperament the power of unlimited modulation, a wealth of 
harmonic effects to choose from, and a multiplicity of instruments capable 
in their various combinations of expressing an infinity of thought. Far 
more, therefore, is required from the writer of to-day, both in intuitive 
artistic perception and in technical knowledge. With the power placed at 
his command by modern resources of bringing out and deepening the 
various meanings of every word, arises the necessity of his appreciation of 
every shade of thought thrown by the context on each phrase, and his 
intimate acquaintance with the sense in which each word is employed, 
before he can even make a suitable choice from the abundance of material 
modern developments have placed at his disposal. 


Here we are reminded of that inner cause, the motive power which per- 
meates all truly artistic work. Music has ever reflected the spirit of the time 
of its birth: itself that which may be termed the materialisation of men’s 
minds, more or less acted upon by the mode of thought of the day in which 
they live, it becomes a witness of the wishes and proclivities of the people. 
The Gregorian tones in their stern simplicity faithfully depict the narrow, 
half reverent, half superstitious fee lings of the monastic age. It requires 
no great stretch of the imagination, while listening in any old monastery to 
the chanting of the monks, to fancy oneself back in the early ages. The 
chief tendency of our day is towards realism and sensationtism, and church 
music has notescaped. Thus in much modern sacred music, so-called, we 
have the expression of the human rather than the spiritual. Many com- 
posers would seem to forget that the emphasizing of human passion will 
not have an elevating effect. Itis the desire of the composer that gives 
the character to the composition, not the elaborate setting forth of the pas- 
sions described in the text. In other words, that spirit in which the composer 
writes will inevitably become the influencing spirit of his music. If he set 
himself to deepen the meaning of the words referring to earthly affection, 
the result will be an intensity and realism of that passion in proportion to 
his powers of expression, but such music will not be sacred; it will, on the 
contrary, be essentially human. Thus we have joy and hope expressed in 
measures more fitted for the concert room than the church. The music 
expresses careless light-heartedness, not the deeper and more spiritual 
exaltation of mind. 

This is the origin of the “pretty tunes” so much objected to, and 
rightly, by many earnest minded people. A fine melody commands 
respectful attention, and elevates the mind as much as the thought which 
caused its birth would have done had it or could it have been expressed in 
words, but the trivial tune, the outcome of shallow thought or incapacity 
to express deep meanirg, merely panders to the vacuity of frivolous minds. 

The undue striving after “ effect,” apparent in many modern anthems, is 
also the result of an effort to bring into prominence the emotional element 
of human nature: with present resources this is easily attained, but 
generally with a proportionate loss of spirituality and true grandeur. It 
is, however, only just to mention that we have a really magnificent collec- 
tion, unequalled by any other nation, of high-class and essentially sacred 
church music, which is daily being added to by gifted writers animated by 
reverent and artistic feeling ; only, as composers and publishers will alike 
testify, it has not so great a sale as the more secular-sounding and inferior 
works. This means that the latter are more frequently heard than the 
former in our churches. 








Thus, while there is no necessity to revive the Gregorian tones which 
reflected the sentiments of an age perfectly distinct from, and alien to 
ours, there is yet undoubted need of reviving that spirit of reverence 
which animated St. Gregory and his followers. It is given to few to worthily 
express the hopes and faith pertaining to the eternal, but every organist 
can minister to and increase the reverent feelings of his congregation by 
the choice he makes of the services and anthems of his Church. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that Canon Harford’s timely letter will attract the 
attention of organists generally; for it is they who have the power by 
individual effort to purify and raise Church music, and to gain for it that 
esteem and respect which has, it is sad to think, been greatly lost by 
forgetfulness of the real object and meaning of sacred music. 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
F. GInBert Wess. 








COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 
—_~p_— 

The following candidates passed the A.C.O. Examination on July 23, 24, 
and 25 :—E. Barnes, Batley ; W. Batley, Dewsbury; P. C. Buck, Kingston- 
on-Thames; A. Buckley, Burnley; U. J. Burbridge, Huntingdon; H. §, 
Chipperfield, Norwich ; C. T. Davis, March ; M. Davison, Holloway, N.; U. 
Dunning, Crewe; G. C. E. Eyers, Regent’s Park, N.W.; A. E. Fisher, 
Toronto, Canada ; C. Green, Kildwick, Yorkshire ; T. H. Goodwin, Croydon; 
H. W. Hare, Stamford; J. B. Heavysege, Brentford; H. Hodge, Regent’s 
Park, N.W.; F. G. Hollis, Mecklenburg Square, W.C.; R. Knight, Oldham; 
Mrs. E. Latimer, Earlestown, Lancashire ; B. Lofthouse, Tadcaster; C. E. 
Miller, Croydon; C. E. Millner, Lostwithiel, Cornwall; S.' A. Mosdell, 
Dulwich, 8.E.; S. Moore, Stamford Hill, N.; R. A. Moss, Wigan; J. W. 
Muithead, Norwich ; W. Musgrove, Northallerton ; J. H. Newton, Bradford; 
H. Nutter, Wrentham, Suffolk; R. J. Pitcher, Devonport; C. H. Rowcliffe, 
Aldgate, E.; A. W. Smith, Worcester; and J. Whitehouse, Morecambe. 

At the distributions of Associate Diplomas held on July 26th Dr. J. F. 
Bridge kindly presided. In the course of a very sensible, genial speech, in 
which he spoke of passing his first examination, that of the College of 
Organists, he advised young musicians to look at home and not to go abroad 
for their diplomas or degrees. The good, honest advice was added that they 
should always take care to mark the source of their honours, not to be 
ashamed of their source, and in justice to all institutions avoid leading the 
public into any misunderstanding by any negligent omission. A warning 
this of importance. Dr. Bridge also spoke of the work of the College of 
Organists at length ; claiming that its examinations were as complete, save 
in the matriculation direction, and searching as those of our English 
Universities, and he attached much value to the diplomas of the College, 
In giving the diplomas, Dr. Bridge noticed with pleasure that the students 
of the Royal College of Music and the Royal Academy of Music had done 
well as usual. One successful candidate came from Toronto, Canada. 
Another was a talented student from the Normal College for the Blind at 
Norwood, and one lady secured a diploma. A vote of thanks to Dr. Bridge 
was accorded with loud applause. Votes of thanks were also offered to Mr. 
E. H. Turpin and to Mr. M. E. Wesley. The company included Dr. C. 
Warwick Jordan, Mr. C. E. Stephens, Mr. Jas. Higgs, Dr. H. W. Little, 
and other well-known musical people. 





GUILD OF ORGANISTS. 
—— 
At the meeting of the Council of the Guild of Organists, held on July 27, 
Mr. Moreton Hand was elected permanent hon. sec. It may also be added 
that Mr. C. Vincent, Mus. Doc., Oxon., has rejoined the Council. 





The annual general meeting of the Corporation of the Church House was 
held on the 25th ult., under the presidency of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who stated that the council had purchased a number of houses, in all 
covering about an acre, in Dean’s-yard, Westminster, and as soon as the 
necessary alterations had been completed in two of the houses they would 
form the temporary premises of the Corporation. The greater part of the 
£53,000 subscribed has been absorbed in this purchase, the locality of 
which the Archbishop described as possessing the somewhat unusual com- 





bination of being “central, retired, businesslike, and ecclesiastical.” 
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oreneeranscee 


OTELLO.—THE HEADLESS MAN.—IN DANGER. 


———~- --- 
Lonpon, Wepnyespay, Juty 31st, 1889. 
My Dear Mr. FietpMovsz,— 


You remember the line in that poem of De Musset’s suggested 

by Desdemona’s refrain of “ Willow, willow” :— 

Fille dela douleur! harmonie! harmonie! 
How it kept running in my head the other night, as the waves of 
sound from Verdi’s great orchestra beat against the lofty amphi- 
theatre of the Lyceum, where, almost among the gods, I sat 
enthroned. I heard Othello, Shakespeare’s Othello, Italianised 
and set to music: at which, methinks, your conservative soul pro- 
tests. ButI avow that my one regret for having heard it thus is, 
that I feel as though now I could not listen to the play without the 
music! This is mere midsummer madness, no doubt; but you 
must remember that we have reached the last of July. 

Fille de la douleur! harmonie! harmonie! 
—how all through Shakespeare’s poem Verdi has felt “the pity of 
it,” and the magnificence, the military music of this play of war 
and sadness. He has understood, as no actor that I have ever 
seen has even remotely felt, the meaning of Othello’s grand fare- 
well: his Iago is one entire and perfect chrysolite; and the 
*Salce, salce” of Desdemona rings through one’s memory with 
an infinite melancholy and tenderness. 

But it is of the acting that I have specially to tell you. Of the 
music, that splendid storm of sound, I leave the learned to speak ; 
and of Boito’s libretto I will only say, generally, that it is admir- 
able. (It would be very interesting, though, to note, point by 
point, the special bits that have caught the Italian’s imagination : 
how he was fascinated, for example, by the scene of comedy 
between Iago and Cassio about Bianca, which the listening Othello 
thinks to be about Desdemona.) 

I spoke last week of the modern English “ natural” acting, and 
of the vicious school of staginess against which it was a reaction. 
Nothing could come more happily, to complete this criticism—and 
to show what an unbiassed person I am—than a splendid instance 
of that school of acting necessarily the furthest removed from our 
naturalism. Operatic acting, compared to the acting of the 
speaking stage, is, as has no doubt often been said, like sculpture 
compared to painting. It is a different art, yet an art with the 
same object: the representation of the human soul divine. 
Everything is broader, grander than the real; judge, then, of the 
difficulty, to be colossal without being untrue ! 

IT can think of no better lesson for a young actor, skilled in the 
delicate work of Robertson and Pinero, than to watch, night after 
night, M. Maurel’s Iago. At first he would very possibly think it 
stagey—I must own that in the first scene I thought M. Maurel a 
little restless ; but never after. His action, his expression, recall 
the “old school” with whose weak points we are so much too 
familiar ; and even his “ make-up,” sallow against the heavy red 
hair, is the very opposite of the elaborately-stippled faces of 
the actors of the Strand. Yet, the longer one gazed, the more 
one realised how absolutely here was embodied the very type of a 
Vicious, subtle, savage Venetian soldier : long, looseboned, with 


swinging careless gait, and deepset eyes, and face discoloured with” 


devilish debauchery. 

_ And in a very little while the grandeur, the superb breadth and 
imagination of the whole thing, carried you away. These splendid 
pores, the dark vigour of that frowning face, helped the 1ausic and 





made even Verdi more vivid and dramatic. Only in seeing Maurel 
have I felt what Edmund Kean must have been like. The waving 
arm, the sweep and strength of- gesture, we of the younger time 
have seen constantly caricatured, never illustrated. Here are 
daring, decision, rapid picturesqueness of movement; and the 
actual “ striking ””"—and holding—of attitudes; and, above all, oh 
above all, here is no weakness ! 

Our modern English acting is right, because it is natural; its 
weak point is that it provides no training which could make such a 
performance as this possible. Nature is the foundation of every- 
thing ; but you can no more play Iago by the light of nature alone 
than you can play the fiddle. : 

It is absurd to write only a few lines about such acting; but I 
have not time for an entire volume just now, and there are more 
characters in Otello than Iago. 

There are very few, however. Cassio, Roderigo, and Emilia were 
but moderate ; and Desdemona was good, but not remarkable—she 
made the curious mistake, by the way, of acting the Willow Song. 

Signor Tamagno is, above all things, a singer—a singer to be 
remembered to one’s dying day—but it is very easy to underrate 
the acting of his Othello. It had this rare merit, that it did not 
drag Shakespeare down to commonplace. I have never forgiven 
Salvini for completely ignoring the fact that Shakespeare was a 
poet: which Mr. Irving is almost alone among English actors in 
remembering. 

Almost greater still was another merit of Tamagno’s. He was 
always manly; and this, in Othello—needful above all things, is 
sadly rare. That his acting throughout was overshadowed by 
Maurel’s is incontestable; and that it was somewhat stiff and 
lacking in variety till the last act. But in that last act I thought 
him full of power and of tenderness. And then, he was in appear- 
ance the finest Othello I have seen; and then—that overwhelming, 
that magnificent voice ! 

And now, my good friend, let me leave prating of new schools 
and of old, and advise you to run up to London within this week 
to see a piece of acting which is neither new nor old, but simply 
perfect. Ido not think you are likely to see anything better on 
the English stage for some time to come than Mr. Charles Wynd- 
ham’s Sam Hedley; but then Iam quite certain that you won’t 
want to. To judge of its merit, one needs some standard of com- 
parison. Let us take a very high one. 

M. Coquelin, as the Député de Bombignac, was on his own 
ground: he played the part, as was said, to perfection: but when 
Mr. Wyndham followed him—as the “ Candidate ”—one could only 
feel how great was the gain, in charm, in distinction, and in 
impetuosity. And Sam Hedley is almost better than the Candidate ; 
strange to say, in leaving these parts he plays so well for senti- 
mental personages much less suited to him, Mr. Wyndham has 
lost no jot of the secret of playing them. The perfect quiet, the 
nature, the charm, all the vigour of old are still there. I cannot 
believe that Charles Matthews was ever so fascinating as this. 

The only things I regretted were the absence of Mr. Wyndham’s 
moustache—appearance goes so far with a hero, even a comic hero! 
—and of an opportunity for enthusiasm in the part. Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s enthusiasm, especially in love-making, catches the very 
rarest spirit of light-comedy. See it and learn, you young actors 
who are too British, too phlegmatie! 

For the play itself, the “ Headless Man,” by Mr. F. C. Burnand, 
I thought it a pleasant piece of work, full of the humour of a man 
who is really humorous. There was nothing forced or mechanical 
in the fun, and nothing vulgar. The piece was undoubtedly very, 
very slight to be labelled “a three-act comedy ” in these days; but 
surely if one spends a pleasant hour or two it is foolish to 
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let a label spoil one’s pleasure. Call it a farce in three scenes, and 
I think no one would grumble at the “ Headless Man :” who has, 
indeed, quite as much plot in his composition as many a comedy of 
Moliére’s. The play belongs, in fact, as many critics have said, to 
the school of the old “comedy of humours ;” and the forgetful 
man is quite as funny in himself as Paul Pry. 

For his surroundings, it is true, there is little to be said; the 
one partis the whole play—and without Mr. Wyndham the result 
might be sufficiently gruesome. But then we are not without Mr. 
Wyndham, providentially. 

It must be said, though, that the old incomparable all-round 
farce-acting of the Criterion—better than that of the Palais Royal, 
I used to think—has entirely disappeared since this interregnum 
of the sentimental. Except in about two instances, the playing of 
the minor parts in the “ Headless Man” was totally unworthy of 
the Criterion. It is almost invidious to give the palm of badness 
to any one, where so many claim it; but the “ walking gentleman” 
is the very worst walking gentleman I ever saw, and the ladies, 
who are almost all pretty, are apparently almost all amateurs. 

I remember one pleasure of yours, my dear old friend, when 
your island-valley of Avilion—I should say of the Chilterns—was 
as yet unbridged-over: your pleasure, rather wistful, yet very real, 
it was, to sit watching, with your mind’s eye, Horatio, the stage- 
land of London, and the young actors and writers going to their 
work. Like some blind bard, you hailed each new knight on his 
way to the tournament, and asked eagerly what manner of man he 
was, what were his arms, what promise he gave of growing into 
a Lancelot or a Bedivere. Thus you saw come forward from the 
crowd Gilbert and Pinero, Henry Irving and John Clayton—now, 
alas, passed away unseen by you; and your interest in the 
never-ending line of new-comers is still at its freshest. 

Now let me bid you to see a play written by two of our newest 
authors, a player and a parson. “In Danger,” by Messrs. 
Lestocq and Cresswell, produced on Monday evening at the 
Vaudeville Theatre, and fuller of promise than any new play I 
have seen of late. Notably is it promising in that the authors 
have dared, in their first act, to be “ unpleasant”: to bring on to 
the stage people and subjects generally shirked by the cautious 
British dramatist. There is not a harmful word, not a touch of 

pruriency in the scene; but it required courage and firm handling, 
and a courageous playwright in England is indeed a rare bird. 

Later in the play, its authors have not quite had the daring to 
discard one or two ancient tricks of melodrama—the impossible 
silence of the hero, when a word would put things right; and 
some fine old fruity misunderstandings. But there is a character 
which in its freshness and truth atones for a score of such short- 
comings—that of a weak, shallow, well-meaning girl, played with 
great understanding by a Miss Agnes Miller, whom I shal) hope 
often to see again. And all the acting is good, from that of the 
heroine Miss Florence West—who has moments of a power and 
insight almost great—and the hero, played by that strong and 
sober actor Mr. Lewis Waller, to the fresh and charming sketch of 
a boy-lover by Mr. Sidney Brough. 

All which you are solemnly invited to come and see by your 
friend and taster, Mus 1n Urse. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
oon ernencamaatifpeentcncenanen 


Even those among us who are on what some humourists call the “ right” 
side of forty can remember the time when London in August was to the 
playgoer the abomination of desolation. Very often only two theatres 
would struggle through the midmost of the holidays; sometimes one, per- 











haps even occasionally none. In New York even now it is worse, ia Paris ag 
bad ; while as for the great theatrical city of Vienna, “ advices from ” that 
centre of news told us a month ago that nota single theatre was open there, 
The say the Lion and the Lizard keep 
The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep, 


but at Drury Lane, in days a little while bygone, not even “ the Wild Ass ” 
of a circus stamped o’er the head of the sleeping Thespis. 


* * 
* 


It is true that we are told that Paris, Vienna, and New York are hot in 
the summer time; but here we have changed all that. And to us the 
country consin comes in his thousands in the dog days; and he fancies 
that he can speak the language. (Now in Paris, in spite of boasts before 
starting, he shows his lack of understanding—and his sense—by avoiding 
the theatre.) Soa dozen West-end theatres keep open their doors for him 
—now, atthe beginning of August, he may choose between the Court, 
Terry’s Theatre, the Vaudeville, the Savoy, the Gaiety, the Strand, the 
Opera Comique, the Adelphi, the Prince of Wales’s, the Lyric, and the 
Princess’s ; and if the Lyceum, with Madame Bernhardt, is soon to close 
its doors, it is quite probable that some other house will soon fill up the 
breach. It is, at all events, unlikely that during any week in the year 
there will be less than ten West-end theatres open. After which, who 
shall say that we are not a play-loving people? 


In looking down an old playbill one is struck with the fact that almost 
all the actresses were married, and played under their “married 
names’’—as one inelegantly says. Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs, 
Orger, Mrs.. Humby—a list of names, greater and smaller, rises in 
the mind at once: while only Miss O’Neil occurs immediately as 
notable exception. Now, though we have Mrs. Kendal and Mrs. Bernard 
Beere, the great majority of our actresses describe themselves as “ Miss,” 
however married they may be. 


These novel and interesting reflections were suggested by the announce- 
mentof the coming marriage of Miss Kate Rorke, our charming jeune premiére. 
She is to be wedded on the 8th of August—next Thursday—and the bride- 
groom (always an unimportant feature of the ceremony) will be a well- 
known actor, Mr. E. W. Gardiner. Our heartiest good wishes go with them— 
but we confess to a hope that Miss Rorke (long secretly adored !) will not 
follow the fearless old fashion, and appear before us in future as Mrs. 
Gardiner. It will not do, somehow. It destroys an illusion. “ Little 
Miss Muffet, Mrs. E. W. Gardiner’”—no, it is impossible; and you 
remember, of course, that Miss Muffet was Miss Kate Rorke’s first great 
success. We take comfort from the fact that her accomplished sister still 
treads the boards as ‘“ Miss Mary ;” and we hope that these ladies will 
take example by the fate of their aunt—the splendid actress ‘‘ Mrs. Alfred 
Mellon (late Miss Woolgar),” whose constant candour on this point pro- 
vided the comic papers with a standing joke. 

** 
* 


The “New York Herald”—we mean the London Sunday “New York 
Herald ”—cannot be said, as a rule, to add materially to the gaiety of 
nations. But the other day it had a misprint of such a delicate and subtle 
quaintness that it is worthy to be preserved even in our columns. It was 
a shy and modest misprint— 

A violet ’neath a mossy stone 

Half-hidden from the eye. 
At first one hardly noticed it, took it merely for ordinary idiocy ; but it 
was not that. The writer meant well enough; it was the “reader”—the 
omniscient, eagle-eyed printer’s reader—who pounced upon a sentence 
lacking, as he thought, in clearness, and ccrrected the author’s sense into 
nonsense in the twinkling of a comma. Behold! and be thou, oh, our 
printer, careful not to re-correct this sentence back again :—‘‘ That Shake- 
speare is incomparably greater than Corneille, and Racine than Goethe, 
and Schiller than Dante, and Petrarch than Camoens and Cervantes, is & 
fact which is justly taken for granted by Englishmen, and is seldom dis- 
puted by scholars of any nationality.” 


[The puzzle is to find the misprint. We are much minded to offer 
prize—say a handsome volume, or the last number of Taz Musica, WoRLD 
to the first of our readers who, stretched on the sands at Westgate-by-the- 
Sea, tracks it to its lair.—Ep.] 
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THE OPERA SEASON. 
————~—.——-. 

We have received from Mr. W. W. Linton the following summary of the 
past season at Covent Garden, from May 18 to July 27. In the first in- 
stance is given a list of all the operas played, with the number of perform- 
ances of each ; in the second, the names of the principal singers, with the 
number of operas and performances in which each took part :— 

Conductors: Signor Mancingxu1, Signor ArprT1, and Signor RanpEGGER. 


Performances. 

I ROI Coon accotuadcsanekens secnecccacqecsseqleaasevaienes 7 
a —* Roméo et Julietite”..........cccssceccsseseceeseeeeee 7 
Waeeee mF TI o.oo. esccccertcsccecccnsnccresccescceccnene 6 
2 sent TONS MECUNGOTRING OR 6 000000000s.csseveccseccccevscccsees 4 
Verdi MME ssici ones cdinnptdncadcasbedetasidacsoncas’ 3 
ve Ra Tico Cora bck p iciavn cen nkcadndideck edi nartseswadinnaneaxe 3 
a aR | Loa. sudcccaceh dos atencs ecenentarneasseestaes 2 
ivan sve sehesecddusdcsusteberesdecscesaas 2 
Meyerbeer— Les Huguemots”’..........cs.sccssccsveeseeesessconens 3 
Bizet —— 7 Poncatore Gi Perle” ........ccsccrsscecsecsecevess 2 
y PRIN sch cacsas hdkcesbeccectiess ond ecceyccesspivesces 4 
a ee oo cavcncccccccececccscocscesooseses 2 
Momntt”  — 7 Fie ee Gt PITS 6. onc cpccccccccccccssneseeses 2 
= ey MEINE 053 cccsassicescoisscnciccececnccdecters 3 
Boito pete IT ts cccnntdeaacicadichitedeshisasveasezonsee 1 
Tea sel IN OER cnktdssdensecscdacarscscsecescsdeces 1 
NE obi so ike cide os ced cow cneseucaeecssacushccdasvinscaiecucences 1 
NINE 58 oy siicncscndrtvedind toszntesmdvecues 53 
MUMMIES 5 Stas sgadspdecudets tagaeabadscansencaveeean ten 16 

Operas Performances. 
Wari, MR ss cazaiayctiiiviisccevinieiee Ree hor ee ma ae 11 
Mdme. Bauermeister .................0008 TO. Giarscecenthwteg lies 30 
PEGG RW IS eevee scccacpcassscoscepees WR vic cisaaesicuascreccs 8 
Mdme. Fiirsch-Madi ..................... Wh ecivenckessatasctons 9 
Malme. LABIREDG .052050 50 ceycedsccssevecess De dducieccmasuneelas 10 
aia is is. cdaid cc eaccoesstsss Be i cept sua cde 1 
Malle. Macintyre  ..............ssseseeeee D+ cacetbeecaacteccnsas 8 
PER MO ir esi h Give cantdtinssesesises DD. réonbdheneceeabaeyebane 10 
DEGGIE Se cisnsdascacassncepeccsies MY ccuisedesaatee 9 
I I irae isiissies satenseser cence > seanacron naan tpoleasen 4 
PEG ER aarhcicvacavevecysucsenscnecs Be eecuecccgecsiecns 8 
pg Se er eererrer Ge cikscescdintvcedinsas 17 
Mine. SOMIABOP wo..50sccsccsceccocqeesoees DE icisssscenegenvienad 4 
PRO, I nc Siveoanissysngessestencenes De sei Scccrstarasperane 6 
Ge; VOR CGS cecsceccssessesescececss OD  Avace Geis retoas 5 
Be, sexe iic iss gateieecsconesctecse Me sss acavendewanatie 13 
Mh COMM ii cctciivesieteesssnscceceses BP . cakcaspasdecztaas dans 11 
BE CIRM aceciniess dv tvcesscsronvscccasncs MP? saasvaakocosseceucs¥a 5 
We CN des cdaricsvccccesaNgsoevestvees  peevesseckacansesaaes of 
is CRMs aho Giisckdesdesepeieistesecaas Dy ach dcatecoakeusanenss 1 
Me DRS Bee a sainsncessecscocenese (Eee cme eee F 7 
TR Bs sccdinskcistccccnvens WE, wiv cupucouaaueniless 18 
BE, TE ae cctscedasncasctins steven = ar quacecsaduevesass 22 
Mh, Dig PPh svn ics asi ik beadeccccdgecds ©  descncsescevedsoseees 22 
Be Fe Poach hack ic cahiasscinsiices eg eee COREA E Tn 24 
BORE oi it tinica. WF eaten Bvectecass 2 
Me TR secs Ras nei deiiie Sia lle acateden 14 
Me TAR Cet istics cdcceeeecis it sesistdeter isos 4 
ME RN Sais fio Scdesecsiehiasiisk cdc eee Beate etadéseiwiea 2 
es PN a iccicstscdececccence Sa Ts ee | RANE eee 1 
Pes MIN IE. sic ccilachscetwesdivesct De ilicccudistccciees 26 
WE, MONE Sissi Siiee eck sss eo ibaa vid ches 17 
We ROMO Spi eO aos Basisadotiscdseveeee Si Wha a 3 
WE Ne oo ies ic 3 se cus covebe WE hkcmmocceddcctiains 13 
Ws TE das iichahtincivccivevcosivicenes We ieepieiciascoecsees 6 
M Wiorehote oii Sisimi Sei ceiiecciccices Ms Gedetiittiaimectioes 14 





Music is the art of moving, by a systematic combination of sounds, the 
affections of intelligent, receptive, and cultivated beings—Brriioz, A 
Travers Chants. 


think of my music ?” 








FOREIGN NOTES. 
a 


Rossini’s “ Otello” will shortly be revived at the Kroll Theatre of Berlin, 
while at the Royal Opera House Verdi’s opera on the same subject is also 
in preparation. The part of Desdemona in the latter work is being studied 
by Madame Sucher and Mdile. Leisinger. 


At the Kursaal Theatre of Geneva an opera comique, “La Séranade,”’ 
written by M. Fourcaulx, and composed by M. André Martinet, has just 
been produced with great success. 

* * 


The production of several new operas in Italy is announced as imminent. 
At Rome, on the stage of the Argentina, “ Parisina,”’ of which M. Boito 
has written the book, and Signorina Gilda Ruta, a young amateur pianist 
of good reputation, the music; at the Carignan of Turin, “ Marinska,” by 
Giacomo Orefice ; and at the Fenice, of Venice, a lyric drama by M. Tomaso 
Benvenuti, are amongst those of which much is expected. 

* * 
* 

A pathetic little story is told of Bottesini, touching the last concert at 
which he played in Parma. It was a rainy evening, and the managers 
of the entertainment had forgotten to send a carriage for the veteran 
artist, who consequently set out to the hall on foot, and had gone 
some distance before a passing friend perceived him and made him enter 
his carriage. Arrived at the concert-room, Bottesini tuned his instru- 
ment, and commenced to rub his bow with rosin. The rosin crumbled 
in his hands, and, turning to his friends with a half-sad smile, he 
said, “See, it is so that Bottesini, too, will break up.” Then he grasped 
his loved instrument, and drew the bow across the strings; but he 
instantly stopped with a wondering look, for he felt something strange in 
the tone; his touch was answered less readily and certainly than of old. 
Once more he tried, and once more stopped—this time with a smile, saying 
only, “It answers no more.” His audience perceived nothing unusual in 
the performance, which they applauded as warmly as ever; but Bottesini 
himself seems to have felt the coming shadow of death. On the following 
day he was stricken with illness, and soon after the wonderful hand was 
stilled for ever. 

+7 

It is well known that Liszt was an enthusiastic admirer of the music of 
the Roumanian “ Laoutars,” and the story which has recently been printed 
by the “ Neue Musikzeitung,” of Stuttgart, concerning the way in which 
the composer first made acquaintance with it, will be read with a good deal 
of interest. It was at the house of the Roumanian poet, Basile Alecsandris, 
who had invited a large number of guests to be present at a performance by a 
band of these musicians, conducted by the old chief, Barbo Laoutar. A national 
march was first played, and created so much enthusiasm that many of the 
audience threw gold piecesinto thé glasses from which the musicians had been 
drinking. Then came a Tzigane melody, with which Liszt was so delighted 
that he rushed up to the leader, threw down more gold, and said, “‘ You have 
given me some of your music, now listen to some of mine.” With that he 
seated himself at the piano, and began to improvise in his own marvellous way 
a Hungarian march. At its conclusion the old chief, with tears in his eyes, — 
went up to Liszt, and said, “It is my turn, master, to beg you to drink 
with me.” While the glasses were touched Liszt said, “ What do you 
“It is so beautiful,” said Barbo, “that if you will 
permit me,I will try to reproduce it.” Liszt smiled incredulously, but 
acquiesced, and Barbo turned to his players, lifted his violin, and forth- 
with the whole band repeated the march, with not a single note omitted, 
either from the thenie or its elaborate developments and decorations. 
When the wonderful performance was finished Liszt sprang from his chair, 
threw himself into the leader’s arms, and cried, “ By Heaven, Barbo, you 
are a divine artist, and a greater musician than I!” 





Of all the arts, music has been developed last. In its first and crudest 
phase it expressed simply the affections of joy and grief (major and 
minor) ; nay, the less initiated can hardly conceive the existence of a 
variety of affections, and hence their difficulty in understanding masters of 
marked individuality such as Beethoven and Schubert. It is only by 
diving into the deep mysteries of harmony that we have been enabled to 
express the more delicate shades of feeling.—Ros. Scoumann, Lit. Works, 
Vol. I. 
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MUSICAL WORKS OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
—— 

From an early age this famous man showed a taste for music. We know 

from the “Mémoires ” of his sister Willhemina, how fond their mother was 
of that art. Frederick became king in 1740, and in the following year 
commenced the Silesian war, and then came the Seven Years’ struggle. But 
though history may record his deeds in war, his achievements in music 
were matters of vast importance to himself. The illustrious Quantz gave 
him lessons on the flute, and Carlyle has given us a graphic description of 
Fritz and his master “ doing music, an unlawful thing.” In the palace of 
Rheinsberg, where he lived after his marriage until his accession to the 
throne, a concert was held every afternoon. The “ Demon” newspaper of 
1752, in describing the king’s mode of life, says :—“ After coffee he takes 
his flute; steps about practising, fantasying; he has been heard to say, 
speaking of music and its effects on the soul, that during this fantasying 
he would get to considering all manner of things, with no thought of what 
he was playing ; and that sometimes even the luckiest ideas about business- 
matters have occurred to him while dandling with the flute.” His name, 
morever, is indissolubly connected with music by the visit which Sebastian 
Bach paid him in 1747. 
* Dr. Chrysander has lately edited a publication by Messrs. Breitkopf and 
Hartel of twenty-five of his sonatas for flute and piano, and four concertos 
for flute, string, orchestra, and figured bass. During the king’s lifetime 
his music was but little known to the outside world. After his death 
Johann Friedrich Reichardt proposed printing specimens of his com- 
positions ; the project, however, was abandoned. Later George Pélchan 
obtained permission from Frederick IV. to search the castles in and around 
Potsdam to find any music relating to the great king. The flute com- 
positions were then discovered, but not printed, for they were considered 
to be of mere historic interest. In 1840 for the centenary festival in 
honour of Frederick’s accession to the throne one of his symphonies was 
published in full and in pianoforte score by Trantwein. And lastly, in 
1886, Dr. Chrysander received from the German Emperor permission to 
publish some of the works. In the preface to this publication the editor 
gives an interesting account of the manuscript flute Concertos and Sonatas. 
Of the Sonatas there are six autographs; five are in the Hohenzollern 
Museum at Berlin, and the sixth is in the Liszt Museum at Weimar. There 
are, including these, manuscripts of four Concertos and 121 Sonatas. 
The covers of these various works have numbers marked on them; one of 
the above-mentioned autographs, indeed, is marked in the king’s own hand 
No. 122, and these numbers evidentiy, in Dr. Chrysander’s opinion, point 
to the order of composition. Burney relates that on a table in the concert 
room at Potsdam lay a catalogue of music, and that catalogue is still pre- 
served there to this day. 

Frederick, as crown prince, began to write flute concertos and sonatas ; he 
sent a concerto to his sister, the Margravine of Bayreuth, in 1736, and 
again another with a sonata in 1737. Dr. Chrysander thinks the four con- 
certos must have been all written before 1740, for after that he was busily 
engaged with other matters. Twenty-five only of the sonatas are given in 
this publication. Of one the editor thinks it was written when Quantz 
taught the prince; he finds it so “ schulgerecht,”’ and with the bass so 
carefully figured. Frederick, it appears, figured well for a season, but 
afterwards became careless or failed to give any indications. Sonata 190 
(No. 2 in the B. and H. edition) is particularly interesting in that the fugued 
finale in the key and in the character of the theme reminds one of Bach’s 
improvisation when he visited the Emperor. Dr. C. concludes that the 
sonata was written under the influence of that great event. 

With regard to Frederick’s talent for composition Dr. C. quotes some 
depreciatory remarks by Reichardt, which, he says, have for a century 
given a false idea of the king’s musical capabilities. Frederick studied 
diligently in his youth with Heyne, Cathedral organist, and afterwards 
with Quantz and Graun. To the former he once said that he could well 
understand figured bass, but that the plagal modes had plagued him 
desperately. In a symphony of 1743, which he wrote without assistance, 
he employs not only strings, but flutes, oboes, and horns. Yet, according 
to Reichardt he only jotted down the melody, and indicated by words how 
the other parts were to be arranged as if some one else completed his 
pieces. Quantz used to say that the king wrote by himself not only the 
Flute part of his Sonatas, but also wrote the bass. 

Dr. C. acknowledges that in the king’s compositions there are signs of 
amateurishness, and even faults, but agrees nevertheless with Nicolai, who 
said :—“ Whoever has seen the king’s compositions must acknowledge that 











altogether the harmony of this “ Dilettante” is more correct than that of 
many Professori di’ Musica in our day. 

As to form, we learn that Frederick copied from Quantz, and Quantz 
from Vivaldi—an excellent model, as students of Bach know well. In spite 
of the strong influence of Quantz, Dr. C. does not consider Frederick’s 
music destitute of originality ; he often finds a very free and natural ex. 
pression of musical thought, and specially detects individuality in the 
Adagios, The “ Sicilianos” remind him of Watteau’s pictures, the Finales 
delight him by their fire and energy. 

And in this manner the learned editor discourses respecting works, 
which are of interest not only to lovers of royal relics, but to musicians, 
Dr. Chrysander has rendered @ valuable service to musical art in making 
known these sonatas and concertos of the great Frederick. 





A QUEER PROGRAMME. 
ee eed 


A correspondent sends us a funny concert programme which he hag 
disinterred, and which we present to our readers. We regret our inability 
to supply the date of the concert referred to; but in the absence of any 
external evidence, we must leave our readers to decide for themselves, on 
the internal evidence of the programme itself, to what period it should be 
assigned. Meanwhile, we leave the programme to be judged on its own 
merits. 

“A Lyste of Sacred Tunes, Anthems, Fugues, and other sette pieces. Also 
Rhymes and Worldly Songes, certaine of wich were made and sunge in ye 
yeres of our Lorde 1595, 1620, 1636, 1768, and who will be sunge at a meet- 
inge to be helde at ye Masonic Temple in ye towne of Baltimore bye 
Karolyne Richinges-Bernards Odde Folkes. 

Ye Firste Parte.—1. Mount Zion (alle ye synggers). 2. A Secular Song 
(M. Pinchwife). 3. A Livelye Tune (alle yesynggers). 4. A Dittye (Win- 
the-Fight Little-Wit). 5. Russia (alle ye synggers). 6. A Solo on ye 
organe. 7. A Two Parte Tune. 8. Chorusse. 

Note.—Here wyll be afew mynutes for ye synggers to take theyre 
breath—and ye congregatyon can do lykewise. 

Ye Seconde Parte—1. Invitation (alle ye menne and womenne). 2. Solo 
on ye Flute (Piper Blowhard). 3. A Tuneful Tune. 4. Somethynge 
Grande on ye Pianoe. 5. A Mal Four Parte Tune. 6. Ye Triton. 7. Yo 
Voice. 8. A Double Song. 9. Ould Lang Syne. 

Note—Ye Congregation wyll please rise and joyne ye synggers in ye laste 
piece. 

Note—Forasmuche as ye younge menne who synge are shamefaste, ye 
younge womenne and desiredde to looke awaie from them when they synge. 
Win-the-Fight Little-Wit, wille beate ye time. 

Peregrine Poundkeys, will Fingerre on ye Pianoe. 
Ezekiel Overdo, will Grynde on ye Organe.” 





CONCERTS. 
—— 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Of exceptional interest was the concert given on Friday of last week by 
the students of the Royal Academy of Music, both in the matter of the 
programme, and the manner of its performance. The first item was 
Weber’s hymn, “In seiner Ordnung Schafft der Herr,” which had not been 
previously heard in England, and of which it may at once be said that the 
hand of the master is but slightly felt. It was often difficult to believe 
one was not listening to Haydn. By far the finest portion is the con- 
cluding fugue. The solos were effectively taken by Miss Agnes Wilson, 
Miss Violet Robinson, Mr. Percy Edmunds, and Mr. B. Mayne. A MS. 
ballade for orchestra, “The Spirit of the Glen,” from the pen of 4 
young Scotsman, Mr, Learmont Drysdale, was also included, and proved 
to be a work which augurs extremely well for its composer’s future. Its 
themes are fresh and melodious, its orchestration rich and vivid, and itis, 
as a whole, plentifully imaginative. I¢ was well played, and received 
with great and justifiable warmth. Another new work was a graceful and 
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melodious Romance for orchestra, written by Mr. E. Cuthbert Nunn, whom 
we may very fairly expect to hear of again. 

Nor was evidence wanting that the Academy students include many who 
should do excellently as executive, not less than creative, musicians. Mr 
David Hughes, for instance, sang an air from Spohr’s “Faust” with 
wholly admirable expression and vocal ability ; while Miss Emily Squire’s 
rich voice and sympathetic style were used to excellent purpose in “ Di 
tanti palpiti.” Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in G was shared by two 
performers, Mr. W. L. Lamb playing the Allegro very tastefully though 
with some lack of power, and Miss Rose Meyer giving an intelligent and 
spirited rendering of the Andante and Finale. 





PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Mr. J. W. Turner and his company commenced a series of twelve nights 
of English opera on Monday last at the Princess’s Theatre by a performance of 
Wallace’s melodious “ Maritana.”’ Miss Chrystal Duncan asthe heroine dis- 
playeda well-trained and pleasing soprano voice, and acted with much ability, 
and Miss Jeannie Rosse, who took the part of the faithful servitor, Lazarillo, 
secured the usual encores. Mr. Turner’s assumption of the character of the 
careless and much-be-shot-at hero, Don Cwsar de Bazan, was admirably 
conceived and carried out with marked ability, both vocally and 
dramatically. Mr. John Ridding and Mr. Sidney Clifford successfully 
personated the character of Don Jose and the King respectively, and the 
part of the obsequious Marquis was taken with much appreciation of 
humour by Mr. Charles Liverton. The work was brightly mounted, and 
the chorus gave evidence of careful rehearsal—too much, indeed, with 
regard to the uniformity of their gesticulations. There was an efficient 
orchestra, as regards the number of instruments, but several awkward 
slips and wrong entrances pointed to the necessity of further practice 
together. Encores were frequent, and the audience seemed to be 
determined that the evening should not only be the occasion of a success- 
ful revival of the opera, but also of old customs in which artistic con- 
siderations and consistency have no part. 








PROVINCIAL. 
seesaienlmcensciace 


Bristot.—Daring the holiday season, which has commenced in Bristol 
as elsewhere, and which will last for a month or six weeks, music will be 
dormant. There are two matters, however, which ardent musicians and 
amateurs of the western city anxiously look forward to, and which may be 
considered during tne holiday season, viz., the re-starting of the Monday 
Popular Concerts, and the extension of festival services in the Cathedral. 
The Monday Orchestral Concerts lapsed about three years ago; and 
although there has been much talk from time to time about reviving them, 
no serious effort has been made in this direction. Their protracted suspension 
must have a prejudicial effect as regards orchestral music in the city, par- 
ticularly now that there are several amateur orchestral societies meeting 
periodically in Redland and Clifton, the youngest of which body numbers 
nearly 200 members. In other branches of the divine art the 
number of students who come forward for examination every 
year increases by leaps and bounds. The Monday Popular Con- 
certs, which were of a high class, and given at. short periods, were most 
valuable as a means of education, yet they have ceased just when they were 
most needed. Inopportune as may be the present period for making 
efforts to resuscitate them, attempts should be made now, for a couple of 
months hence will be too late to do anything for the coming season. 
As to the cathedral, the jubilee and completion special services show what 
can be done; but with these solitary exceptions the regular services go on 
year after year in a hum-drum fashion, while other cathedrals are awaken- 
ing to a new life, and drawing thousands within their walls with bright 
and impressive musical services. Apart from the earnest work done by 
students, musical prospects are as depressing as they can be, the result, 
apparently, of lethargy on the part of the citizens. 

Contrasted with the apathy of the public generally (fortunately there 
are many honourable exceptions), the returns of the various musical exami- 
nations are most encouraging. . More and more young people present them- 
selves as years go on, and although the requirements on the part of the 
examiners is become more exacting, from time to time the standard of 
efficiency is maintained, as is*also the percentage’ of passes. This is 
abundantly shown by the class-lists of the recent examination in connec- 
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tion with Trinity College, London, the length of which affords reasonable 
ground for hoping much of the musical future of Bristol, despite the dis- 
couraging facts to which allusion has been made. 

The following is a list of certificates awarded to the successful 
candidates at the recent examinations held here by the National Society 
of Professional Musicians in theoretical and vocal and instrumental’music 
on June 15 and July 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13. The examiners for the theoretical 
examination were Dr. Chas. J. Frost, of London, and Mr. Chas. Hancock, 
Mus. Bac., of Leicester; and for the examination in vocal and instrumental 
music Dr. Geo. Marsden and Mr. 8. Myerscough, Mus. Bac., of Manchester. 
The list is arranged in alphabetical order :— 

Turory or Music.—Advanced Grade, Second Class Honours—Annie 
Greenwood and Mary Ann Hartnell. Pass—Mary E. Power. Intermediate 
Grade, First Class Honours—Elena M. H. Atkinson. Second Class Honours 
—James W. Matthews. Pass—Ida W. Northam, Gertrude Southerden, 
and Ada E. Walters. Elementary Grade, Second Class Honours—Arthur 
Mortimer, Lillie Skeates, and Florence M. Turner. Pass—Sadie Ridley. 
Preliminary Grade, First Class Honours—Elizabeth Baker, Sarah A. Brain, 
Elsie Brooks, Elfrida von La Chevallerie, Clarice E. R. Davis, Herbert C. T. 
Gill, Annie Julia Hobbs, Ethel R. Hunter, Alice E. Hutchings, Edith Jones, 
Helena Parsons, Ethel Shannon, Bertha M. Teagle, Ethel M. Waring, and 
Edith F. M. Went. Second Class Honours—Ethel M. Baker, Emily A. 
Cary, Blanche Lawson, Jane Lawson, Helen Lewis, Eleanor Perry, Mabel 
Peters, and Julia M. Pitt. Pass—Manetta Waring. 

Sinainec.—Intermediate Grade, Second Class Honours—F. W. Varco. 
Preliminary Grade, First Class Honours—K. Agnes Jeens. Second Class 
Honours—Mary Helena M. Townshend. 

PraNnoror1E.—Professional Diploma, First Class Honours—Mary Annie 
Hartnell. Certificates— Advanced Grade, First Class Honours— Rose 
Brown, Edith M. Browning, Emma G. Dawes, Laura G. Hillman, Walter 
Maker, Maud A. Northam, and Blanche Smith. Second Class Honours— 
Mary J. Adams, Ellen J. Allen, Ethel M. Baker, Elfrida von La Cheval- 
lerie, Florence M. Coles, Emma Dawes, Agatha M. Fisher, Arthur Mortimer, 
Florence E. Payne, Ada M. Seears, Lillie Skeates, and Annie Woodroffe. 
Pass—Cynthia Northam, Ida W. Northam, Geraldine M. Roberts, and 
Elizabeth K. M. Stephens. Intermediate Grade, First Class Honours— 
Elizabeth Baker, Marion Ball, Katherine M. Brock, Clarice E. R. Davis, 
Marion R. Howell, Edith E. Knight, Minnie Lloyd, Winifred A. 
Pitman, Reginald C. W. Pullen, Florence Southerden, Gertrude Souther- 
den, and Ethel M. Waring. Second Class Honours—Elena M. H. Atkinson, 
Mildred E. Barrett, Ethel Collins, Laura B. Cookson, Augusta Deane, 
Rosa Dawes, Ethel M. Hunter, Alice E. Hutchings, Edith Jones, Annie 
G. Lloyd, Fanny H. Neele, Leah A. Northam, Mabel Peters, Mary E. 
Purcell, Joanna M. Russell, Ethel Shannon, Anna Smyth, and Jessie K. 
Smith. Pass—Katherine M. Allin, Emily M. Carey, Ada M. Nurse, 
and Helena Parsons. Elementary Grade, First Class Honours— 
Harriet M. Board, Elsie Brooks, Alice L. Hyles, Aileen J. Prichard, 
Gwendoline L. Pullin, Gertrude E. Sargeant, and Daisy F. Strong. 
Second Class Honours—Edith Crank, Herbert ©. T. Gill, Dorothy 
F. M. Hardwicke, Charlie Inman, Kate F. James, Arthur J. E. 
Lucas, Mary 8. Pitt, Emily L. Ralph, Grace K. Stevens, Leanora Thomp- 
son, and Nanetta Waring. Pass—Edna G. Barnett, Edith M. Crook, 
Marion Newman, Ethel Taylor, Daisy M. Ware, and Florence Wilkins. 
Preliminary Grade, First Class Honours—Elizabeth A. Ballefant, Blanch 
E. Barnett, Elsie M. Bennett, Nellie Eastaway, Annie Hobbs, Anna M. 
Marsden, Lilian M. Mitchell, Chas. J. Olive, Clara Oxley, and Anzela L. 
Shepherd. Second Class Honours—Dora Fargus, Wm. Gibbs, Beatrice C. 
James, Jessie E. Laverton, Mabel A. Lloyd, Dorothy Perkins, Amy Phil- 
pott, and Catharine A. M. Thomas. Pass—Mabel L. James, and George E. 

Mason. 

Harrv.—Preliminary Grade, First Class Honours—Eveline B. Galsworthy, 
Harriet L. Philbrick. Second Class Honours—Bessie G. Chambers, Ethe- 
lind C. Chambers. 

Orean.—Intermediate Grade, First Class Honours—<Arthur E. Allis. 
Second Class Honours—Daisy Jones, Arthur Mortimer, Mary T. Paul. 
Elementary Grade, First Class Honours—Reginald C.W. Pullen. Second 
Class Honours—F red. W. Hek, Herbert C. T. Gill. 





Sound is the organ, but the art of sound, viz., music, is the conscious 
language of feeling, of that full, overflowing love which ennobles the 
sensual and realises the spiritual—R. Waener, Liter. Works, Vol. III. 
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